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THIS WEEK’S FEATURES — 


Fredericks’ Probable Plurality 

Knowland’s Record Exposed 

Samuel Shortridge’s Banalities 

Best Poems and Poetry Discussed 

Browsings: |om Dibdin’s Reminiscences 

Getting the Arrowhead Goat 

Frank Vanderlip’s Pungent Advice 

New View of the Devil 

By the Way: Gossip of Local Men and Affairs 
Weeks News in Brief---New York Play Gossip--- 


Society---Theaters---New Books Reviewed 
---Finance---Music---Art S 





and do a general Brokerage Business 


GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres't 
H. 8 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 


4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 


“KAOSPAR” 
FAIENCE TILE 


Manufactured by California China Products Co. 
National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


A variety of colors in matte and bright finish glazes, for 

mantels, wainscots, floors, and all interior and exterior decor- 

ative purposes. 

Landscape and modeled tile in several colors, our specialty. 
Colored designs, gladly furnished. 


WELSH QUARRIES 


We import direct from England, one of the best makes of 
Welsh Quarries, in all of the popular colors, RED, BLUE, 
GREY and BUFF. 

When planning your home, be sure to consider the use of 
quarry tile for your porch floors, terrace and patio, if you 
desire the most pleasing and durable effect. 


Agents for the d’Ascenzo Studios—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Designs in Art Glass and 
Glass Mosaic. 


Eugene Parker H. W. Gorham 


PARKER-GORHAM COMPANY 


319 Story Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Main 9319 


The Warm Weather Will Soon Be at An End. 
Order a Supply of 


Carben Briquets 
While the Reduced Summer Rates Are in Effect 
$8.00 PerTon —$4:25PerHalf Ton $2.75 Per Quarter Ton 


FREE DELIVERY, EXCEPT IN OUTLYING DISTRICTS, 
WHERE A SMALL ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGE WILL BE MADE. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Briquet Office Phones Main 8620 and 60199. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
The Center of 
Los Angeles 


Used to be 
at the Plaza 


Now it is 


Rentals and Insurance 


WW REALTY CO! 


Los ANGELES 


(Ay rae PORATION 


353 So. ae St. 


4, FARISH, Pres’t Broadway 


at Eighth 


ii a That’s where 
p o You Can Rent 
be ots ote o 


TANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 


MEE PHONES 


W.W.MINES'& CO; pee 
-REAL_ESTATE © | [hae 
LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 


SEE pAANAGER OF BUILDING 
Hom, 6012 Main 5647 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
631 S. Spring Street 











Leading News Stands and Dealers 
in Periodicals in Los Angeles 


(THE GRAPHIC WILL BE FOUND ON SALE 
AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PLACES:) 


Alvarado Pharmacy, 6th and Alvarado. 

Arcade Station, 5th and Central 

Bullock’s Book Store, 7th and Broadway. 

Booklovers’ Exchange, 314 Laughlin Bldg. 

Burns’ Pharmacy, Ist and Reno. 

Benavente’s, 4th and Spring. 

Central Stationery, 523 S. Spring. 

Gillespie’s, 233 S. Spring 

Green’s, Pacific Electric Station. 

Holmes, 104 S. Broadway 

Independent (Wagon) Broadway, near Fifth. 

Jones’ Book Store, 226 W. First. 

Kertson’s, 226 Mercantile Place. 

Kemp’s (Wagon) Seventh and Spring. 

Olson’s, Third street, Between Spring and Bwy. 

Parker’s 220 S. Broadway. 

Plenkharp’s, 222 Mercantile Place. 

Smith’s 434 S. Hill. 

Tierney, 4th and Spring. 

Westlake Pharmacy, 7th and Alvarado. 

Van Nuys Hotel, 4th and Main. 
PASADENA 


Jarvis & Prinz. A. D. Vroman 
Pasadena Stationery Co. 


VENICE 
R. C. Halwagner, St. Mark’s Plaza 


BATHING 
FISHING 
DANCING 


or Just Resting 


That is for you to decide when you take that summer va- 
cation; but whether your choice be quietly resting or pur- 
suing the fleeting moments on amusement devices, some- 
thing different to the usual line of attractions may be 
found at 


REDONDO BEACH 


As good Fishing as may be found on the Coast. 
and most complete Bath House in West. 
those desiring the out-door life. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Largest 
Tent City for 
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BANALITIES OF WOULD BE SENATORS 


PEAKING at Pasadena Wednesday 

Hon. Samuel M. Shortridge made the absurd 
statement, among other equally irresponsible ut- 
terances, that the Democratic party has never 
done one thing for the good of humanity, advanc- 
ing that, presumably, as an argument why he, as 
a Republican, should be given preference over the 
aspirations of Hon. James D. Phelan, Democratic 
candidate for the nomination to the United States 
senate. Alas, between Messrs. Shortridge and 
Knowland the Republicans have little choice and 
in their dilemma they must turn to the former 
mayor of San Francisco, Mr. Phelan, or indorse 
either Chester Rowell or Heney, the Progressive 
candidates. The ridiculous assertions by Short- 
ridge are only equalled by the vicious charges by 
Knowland. Shortridge does not commend him- 
self to intelligent citizens by his  puerilities; 
Knowland offends by his gaucheries; neither 
measures up to senatorial timber. 

Choice should be between Chester Rowell and 
Phelan. The former has made a dignihed cam- 
paign; he is a gentleman, a scholar and a deep 
student of political affairs. We do not agree with 
many of his views, yet we respect him and be- 
lieve he would serve his state with credit if 
elected. Mr. Phelan makes particular appeal to 
tis on account of his adherence to sound econ- 
omic doctrines, notably, in his support of the free 
tolls elimination clause in the canal act and again 
for his declaration in favor of tariff revision. His 
opponents pretend to deplore the effect of tariff 
revision on California products. We challenge 
them to give satisfactory proof that any of our 
local industries have suffered materially from the 
cut in duties. Compare, for instance, the prices 
current in 1914 on evaporated apples, currants, 
apricots, peaches, prunes, raisins and figs with 
those of a year ago. Quoting from the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of Los Angeles of July 25, 1913, 
we find an aggregate price of $6.69 for 17 listed 
articles of the dried fruits enumerated as against 
$8.34 for the same items under date of July 24, 
1914, or an advance of 25 per cent in the prices 
obtained this year over those of 1913. Mr. Phelan 
is right when he argues that California products, 
per se, have not been injured, while the masses 
have been vastly benefited by the lowered tariffs. 

As to the citrus fruits we find exports aggre- 
gating nearly $100,000 worth into Canada in July 
in competition with Sicily’s free trade lemons. 
The cut of one cent a pound still leaves a good 
margin of proht to the growers. Just why the 


night, 


price should be jumped $1 a box because of war 
in Europe is not clear. There would seem to be 
much buncombe in the cry of ruination to Cali- 
fornia industries by the reduced tariff and in view 
of this we see no reason why support of Mr. 
Phelan will in anywise injure our growers, while 
the principles for which he stands will materially 
aid the struggling masses. The protection fallacy, 
to which Shortridge and Knowland as well as 
Heney and Rowell still cling, is a fetish, merely. 
It means special favors to a privileged few at the 
expense of the many. It is a repudiated doctrine 
by the majority and the candidates for the United 
States senate espousing such should be discoun- 
tenanced. 


FREDERICKS’ PROBABLE PLURALITY 


NI EEDLESS to say the foolish talk that Rals- 
L\ ton is in the campaign for governor to re- 
duce the Keesling following in San Francisco, to 
the end that Fredericks may achieve a larger vote 
than he otherwise would, is inciting the captain’s 
friends to broad smiles. They realize how hope- 
less are both the Ralston and Keesling campaigns 
south of the Tehachapt and they also know how 
strong Fredericks’ cause is in the north, so strong, 
indeed, that were both Ralston and Belshaw elim- 
inated the outcome at the primary never could be 
in doubt. Colonel William M. Garland’s state- 
ment, made in San Francisco recently, that Fred- 
ericks will poll fully 90 per cent of the Repub- 
lican vote in Los Angeles county, is undoubtedly 
warranted. As chairman of the Fredericks’ cam- 
paign finance committee in Los Angeles, Garland, 
is in close touch with the political situation in his 
home county, and his prediction is based on the 
numerous reports received at headquarters from 
every district. 


His report of sentiment in the north coincides 
with the published interviews of returned visitors 
to San Francisco, who have heretofore voiced 
their gratifcation over the strong sympathy they 
found expressed for Fredericks’ cause. Says Col. 
Garland; “This sentiment was in the nature of a 
surprise to me. I had not dared hope that Fred- 
ericks would get more than his share of the 
northern Republican vote with the other candi- 
dates of that party, but now I am convinced that 
the same great qualities of sympathy and under- 
standing, and of striking straight from the 
shoulder to the issues which have made him, for 
sO many years, a commanding figure in Southern 
California, have had a profound effect upon the 
voters north of the Tehachapi,” 


Even the warm personal friends of Messrs. 
Keesling, Ralston and Belshaw in Southern Cal- 
ifornia are ready to concede Fredericks’ nomina- 
tion and privately admit that he will get hearty 
support at their hands. All the northern candi- 
dates have been courteously received on their 
southern tour, but they have found so overwhelm- 
ing a sentiment for Fredericks that they have 
long since ceased to deceive themselves with false 
hopes. It is now only a question of the plurality 
Fredericks wil receive over all, and conservative 
men do not hesitate to place this in excess of one 
hundred thousand, which will be, probably, about 
the size of his lead over Johnson next November. 


WHAT OF EUROPE’S SOUL? 


Y HANGES in the map of Europe are surely 
prophesied by every newspaper commenting 

on the war. But will there not be changes in the 
soul of Europe as well? Will the Kaiser return 





from the battle field and mount his throne again, 
secure in his rights, as the anointed of God? It 
has become the fashion to account for human 
lives one by one “on this vast checkerboard.” 
Will the mothers and fathers of his ravaged em- 
pire sit silent or will they want an accounting? 
The solitary state of the royal families of Europe 
is likely to be rudely broken. Chronicles of the 
court, as that of Madame de Hegerman-Linden- 
crone, in the current Harper’s are interesting 
reading, but already they seem to Americans as 
unreal as the Arabian Nights, or fairy stories, 
with their princesses always beautiful and princes 
always brave. 

Will not the returning armies rub their eyes 
and say, “Why, they are only human beings, like 
ourselves!” just as children after a certain illum- 
ined day know that Santa’ Claus is a mlyti au 
Cinderella’s godmother a figment of fancy. The 
chamberlains consulting papers anxiously, in ar- 
ranging any approach of ordinary mortals to the 
the English ladies with their” three 
feathers and tulle veils, the Russian and Hun- 
garian women of the court in their national cos- 
tumes, all 


Kaiser, 


with regulation gloves, trains and 
decolletege, each walking four meters behind 
the other, parading and saluting his majesty, 
standing sedate and solemn on his dais, reads a 
bit like Alice in Wonderland. Are not many of 
those foot-sore thousands of soldiers, marching 
at the order of one man, when the lust of blood 
is cooled, going to ask, “Why?” 

What will royalty reply? No voice out of 
caverns or heavens returns divine answers in 
these prosaic days. MWKeen-eyed money lenders 
put questions, even to kings, and slaughtering of 
fellowmen has become hideously expensive. It 
may be really “the crash of empires and fall of 
werlds” that is now filling the country with hor- 
ror and indignation. For what have thousands 
of men died within the last ten days? Why not 
a tourney of kings if they wish to wipe each other 
off the earth? Where is civilization lurking these 
days? And what of the Hague peace conference? 
Has that chamber been converted into a morgue 
and do ghosts laugh in derision in the shadowed 
corners? What, indeed, of the map of Europe? 


EMERGENCY MERCHANT MARINE 
AR in Europe having interrupted trade be- 


y 

V tween South America and the European 
ccuntries, if the United States only had an ade- 
quate merchant marine what a boom in Ameri- 
can trade would result? And why haven't we an 
American merchant marine? Let the antiquated 
iavigation laws answer, which have made it im- 
possible to build up our ocean commerce because 
of the excessive cost of building and operating 
American ships as compared with foreign built 
vessels, For many years our deep sea shipping 
has been in decay, owing to the repressive 
Statutes, with our foreign trade carried almost ex- 
clusively in ships of foreign registry. Now, in the 
emergency that has arisen, we find our commerce 
across seas suddenly curtailed; the ships that we 
were forced to rely upon are arbitrarily with- 
drawn from service. 

Tn this dilemma and to meet the imperative 
needs of American commerce, it is proposed to 
admit to American registry foreign built ships 
regardless of age limitation, the senate approving 
the emergency measure passed by the house, but 
amending it so as to require American ownership 
of a majority of the stock of corporations seek- 
ing to register vessels. Possibly, this will be re- 
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jected in conference and yet if the belligerents are 
to respect the American flag, there should be 
papers to prove that it floats over bona fide 
American vessels. By the terms of the bill the 
secretary of the navy is authorized to establish 
such lines as he may deem advisable for the 
carrying trade between the coasts of the United 
States and those of South America. Of course, 
these are naval vessels, to be used in time of war, 
but they may be put to commercial uses in time 
of peace. It is a crutch, a makeshift, but as it 
promises to get our foodstuffs abroad on neutral 
ships the proposed legislation is deserving of in- 
dorsement. 


But why restrict the emergency lines to South 
American coasts? Why not include all countries? 
As fast as private capital steps in to relieve the 
United States of the necessity of employing naval 
vessels for commercial purposes the secretary of 
the navy may, in his discretion, retire the govern- 
ment vessels from such service, hence the broader 
the scope the better. A transatlantic communi- 
cation is as imperatively needed as lines between 
our east and west coasts and the coasts of South 
America. One thing is certain: after having es- 
tablished lines that afford shipping facilities be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries 
there will be no thought of relinquishing the 
carrying trade to foreign vessels thereafter, when 
peace is declared. When our ships go into com- 
mission they will go in to stay. If we can have 
government owned and operated railroads in 
Alaska, there ought not to be objection to a gov- 
ernment owned and operated merchant marine. 
The only competition is with foreigners; the 
monopolistic tariffs long ago drove our own ships 
off the high seas. 


KNOWLAND’S RECORD EXPOSED 


S HOULD any Republican be in a _ hesitant 

mood as to which candidate he ought to sup- 
port for United States senator, Shortridge or 
Knowland, he is advised that the latter Is the 
representative in congress from California who 
disgraces his state by intimating that President 
Wilson had betrayed the Americans into the 
hands of the British in his advocacy of the elimi- 
nation of free tolls. It was an infamous charge 
and should be resented by every red-blooded 
American, irrespective of his politics. The fact 
that Mr. Wilson was chiefly concerned in coun- 
serving the honor of his country and saving to 
the masses the difference they would otherwise 
have to pay into the treasury did not appeal to 
the Alameda congressman whose vicious partisan 
attack was an outrage on ethics. 


Moreover, this same unfair politician, whose 
Picture occupies prominent space on the board- 
ings hereabouts, presumes to ask the women of 
California to support him as an act of reciprocity, 
We can assure those misguided women who have 
allowed their names io be included in his cam- 
paign committee list that in 1910, when he was a 
candidate for re-election, he repeatedly declined 
to say a word in favor of the suffrage amend- 
ment, fearing that it might injure his own can- 
didacy. A committee waited on him in Alameda 
in behalf of the women of his district and be- 
sought him to help them, but he could not be 
coaxed or cajoled. He was for Knowland first, 
last and all the time. 

If any one is skeptical as to this fact verifica- 
tion can be obtained by addressing Mr. John 
Aubrey Jones of Oakland, who assures The 
Graphic that it was he who called on Mr. Know- 
land in the effort to gain his platform support for 
the suffrage amendment, receiving a negative re- 
sponse. Yet because, ten years before, in the 
legislature, his vote was recorded in favor of a 
constitutional amendment, when there was no 
hope of its ratification, he asks for reciprocal 
courtesies. As an arrant standpatter in congress, 
Knowland voted always for the privileged few 
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as against the masses; so that in urging the re- 
tention of the free tolls clause he was entirely 
consistent. As he has appealed for support on his 
record we feel that the people have a right to 
know what it is like so they may act intelligently. 


COLORADO FORGETS HER TROUBLES 
C OLORADO celebrated the thirty-eighth anni- 


versary of her advent into the union of states 
August 1, and the occasion was celebrated at the 
national capital by the placing of a tablet in the 
east wall of the Monument at the 290-foot level. 
It bears the word “Colorado,” the figures “1876,” 
and the state’s coat of arms artistically sculp- 
tured upon a block of pure-white marble quarried 
from a solid mountain of the material in western 
Colorado. In mentioning this fact on the floor 
of the house Representative Taylor of Glenwood 
=prings closed his remarks by inviting his asgo- 
Ciates to visit his state as follows: 
Come up a mile where the air is pure, 
Where the skies are clear and blue; 
Come up above the smoke and dust, 
Where good health waits for you. 

Mrs. Taylor, wife of the poetic congressman, 
was equally felicitous, but the poem she recited, 
on the columbine, the state flower, did not bear 
the stamp of originality imbedded in her hus- 
band’s quatrain. Its author is given as J. M. 
White and as poetry it is limping rather than 
limpid, as witness: 

An idle angel, one sunny day, 

Sougnt new means to pass the time away; 


And cut a patch from heaven’s blue 
And looked for something else to do. 


Then from a cloud he took some white 

And into its center he put sunlight; 

Then in the azure he placed the two, 
Producing this fower—gold, white, and blue. 


This was the birth of the Columbine, 

And as it follows its mission divine, 

Originating at heaven’s gate, 

Let it ever be emblem of this grand state. 

There was one inharmonious note in the pro- 
cecdings. Representative George J. Kindel read 
a letter reciting conditions in the disturbed min- 
ing district which aroused the ire of his colleague, 
Mr. Keating, who likened the mentality of his es- 
teemed associate to that country bridegroom who 
took his wife to Niagara falls for a honeymoon 
and after they had been shown all the wonders 
and marvels of the place, went back with his 
bride to Four Corners. There, Bill was asked by 
his cronies to tell them “what impressed him most 
about Niagara Falls.” Continued Mr. Keating: 


“Bill was lost in thought for several moments 
while he ransacked his brain to discover the one 
most impressive scene which he had been privi- 
leged to view during that marvelous trip. ‘Well,’ 
he said finally, ‘I think the most impressive thing 
I saw at Niagara Falls was an Indian wearing a 
pair of red suspenders.” Now, the trouble with 
Bill was that he had lost his sense of proportion, 
and that 1s the trouble with the gentleman from 
Colorado. He does not seem to understand that 
it is shockingly bad taste to disturb the gayety of 
a birthday party with a bitter and inaccurate re- 
cital of the troubles which disturb the tranquility 
of our state. If he will just take his eyes off the 
red suspenders for a moment, he will be able to 
appreciate what a splendid commonwealth we 
have in Colorado and how proud her sons should 
be to claim this glorious daughter of Columbia as 
their very own.” Whether or not Mr. Kindel re- 
taliated is not stated in the truthful and accurate 
Congressional Record. 


“AMERICA FOR ME!” 


A MERICAN tourists abroad have met with 
£ many unpleasant experiences this summer in 
their efforts to get back home again. With the 
German liners especially has trouble ensued, re- 
turn passage in which has been denied. This has 
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necessitated a journey across the English chan- 
nel to make reservations anew in British steamers 
—those who were lucky enough to have the price. 
To add to the embarrassments of travelers on the 
continent English and American bank notes and 
American Express Company bills are not hon- 
ored; only gold and silver are accepted. This 
lack of ready money, in instances, has led to more 
than discomfort, it has been productive of real 
suffering. 


In their distress, stranded citizens of the re- 
public have made urgent appeal to our consular 
agents and diplomatic representatives abroad who 
have done their utmost to relieve the situation. 
The state department at Washington has been 
devising ways and means to ease the tension, so 
that persons with letters of credit may be able to 
convert them into cash or its equivalent. With 
upward of 250,000 American citizens abroad, the 
majority fairly well-to-do, it is obligatory on a 
benevolent government to go to their assistance. 
Many tourists left their baggage behind them 
tather than remain on the continent. While no 
real danger menaced them the annoyance of be- 
ing subjected to constant espionage and the pos- 
sibility of being caught in a beleaguered city were 
incentives enough to cause a quick exit. 


Home will look good to these perturbed trav- 
elers once they are landed on our hospitable 
shores. If they are acquainied with Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke's stirring poem, “America for Me,” 
they will quote with unction that closing stanza: 


O, it’s home again, and home again, America for 
me! ‘i 


I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the 
rolling sea, 

To the blessed Land of Room 
the ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is 
ful of stars. 


Enough beyond 


BEST POEMS AND POETRY 


SKING twenty-five of the best living poets 
£% to name the best short poem in the English 
language, the New York Times gets the usual 
miscellaneous replies that are about as conclu- 
sive as the answers covering the ten “best” books 
in the range of English literature. Keat’s “Ode 
to a Grecian Urn” is given the precedence. We 
do not care to assail the choice; the beauty of 
the poem is universally recognized and yet to 
our notion Francis A. Bourdillon’s exquisite poem 
on “Light,” beginning “The night has a thousand 
eyes,’ is the most perfect short poem in the Eng- 
lish language. However, it is a matter of in- 
dividual taste. Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes” among 
the longer poems we should name first for its 
wonderful imagery and mellifluous lines as well 
as for its dramatic strength, and Shelley’s “Sky- 
lark” next. But all four poems mentioned will 
endure for their everlasting beauties of thought 
and expression. 


What a pity that poetry is not read more by 
the masses! To be fully enjoyed it should be 
read aloud to an appreciative circle, by one in 
thorough sympathy with the poet and having a 
delicate sense of rhythmic proportion. Person- 
ally, the reading of poetry—good poetry—has the 
exhilarating effect of champagne and many a 
time, after an evening’s poetic debauch, we have 
retired fairly drunken with the lilting strains. 
Alas, the modern method of studying poetry, as 
practiced in our public schools, leaves nothing 
for the imagination to feed upon. The reading, 
so-called, becomes a clinic in which the lines are 
grammatically dissected until all the beauties 
are eliminated. Under such a system is it any 
wonder that our children wax materialistic or 
find their poetic instincts suppressed, their pret- 
ty fancies dissipated? ‘To offset this murderous 
method there should be a half hour’s reading of 
selected poetry two or three times a week in 
every classroom above the sixth grade, solely 
for the education of the ear and heart. But it 
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is essential that the poetry shall be read by a 
poet lover, having the gift of expression, other- 
wise the pupils would be bored to death. 


When we pass in review the countless gems 
of English poesy that enrich our literature and 
reflect how few are known to the children of this 
day and generation, as compared with those of 
the preceding, a great wave of compassion surges 
within us for the loss that is theirs. Isaac Wal- 
ton liked old-fashioned poetry, but ‘“choicely 
good.’ He had not the scope of the readers of 
the twentieth century, but what was in print 
that was worth knowing he had _ by heart. 
Heaven send more readers of poetry that the 
world may lose a litle of its materialism and 
gain commensurately in idealism. 


fBrowsings in an ala 


Book Shap 


F CONFESS to a great fondness for biog- 


raphies, and for autobiographies, a predilec- 
tion, although the tendency to “put the best foot 
foremost” in the latter too often takes out the 
“character wrinkles.” My find at the Old Book 
Shop this week was “The Reminiscences of 
Thomas Dibdin” of the Covent Garden, Drury 
Lune, Surrey and Haymarket theaters, at which 
for upward of twenty-five years he was in turn 
prompter, author and manager. This Thomas 
Dibdin was the son of that Charles Dibdin who 
in his day was the idol of London for being the 
writer and composer of famous sea songs, “Tom 
Bowling,” “Poor Jack” and SElow High, Blow 
Low,” gaining for their author enduring fame. 
Tom’ S mother was an actress, the daughter of a 
Mrs. Pitts, who for nearly fifty years was “a 
highly respectable actress’ at Covent Garden 
theater. Charles Dibdin,, the father, was a musi- 
cal genius, but as so often follows, not a domes- 
ticated one. He neglected his first wife, Tom's 
mother, herself an actress, and was irregular in 
his relations with the delutherin’ Sex. | Ue this, 
however, his dutiful son says nothing in his remi- 
niscences. In the introductory chapter he merely 
‘tells that his father was the “celebrated and un- 
dervalued Charles Dibdin.” Later, he mentions 
that he never received a shilling from that source; 
his mother appears to have reared the lad, edu- 
cated him and paid his apprenticeship fee to an 
upholsterer from which intolerable service the 
youth finally ran away and engaged under an as- 
sumed name to sing songs and do light comedy 
parts in a suburban theatrical stock company. 


Young Thomas inherited his musical tastes 
from his talented father, but although he wrote 
many songs they were not destined to achieve 
the favor that was bestowed upon the creations 
of his distinguished but erratic sire. It 1s inter- 
esting to note here that he was named after his 
uncle, Thomas, captain of a merchant vessel, and 
father of that illustrious bibliophile, Rev. Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin, a first edition of whose cele- 
brated Bibliomania fell to me at a prior browsing 
in the Old Book Ship, several years ago, comment 
on which has previously appeared in this column. 
Yet another prize was a collection of Charles 
Dibdin’s songs, bearing an introduction by Thom- 
as, published in 1841 when the son was in his 
seventieth year and the father had been dead for 
twenty-seven years. It is illustrated by Cruick- 
shank and is one of my treasures. Possession of 
the son’s autobiography completes the Dibdin 
collection. It is a first edition, in two volumes, 
and is dated 1827. Thomas had an elder brother, 
Charles, also a dramatic author and theater man- 
ager, who was christened Charles lsaac Mungo. 
The Isaac was in honor of Mr. Bickerstaffe, au- 
thor of the “Padlock,” a farce, in which the elder 
Dibdin appeared as Mungo, the leading character, 
for one hundred nights. This Isaac must not be 
confused with the pseudonym assumed by Steele 
as editor of The Tatler. The author of the “Pad- 
lock” was bona fide and had a checkered career, 
having had to flee England for a capital crime 
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the year after Thomas had been christened, one 
of whose godfathers was the celebrated David 
Garrick, 

Tom Dibdin was eighteen when he deserted the 
yardstick for the stage and his first hit was as 
Valentine in a little farce called “The Farmer,” in 
which the lad’s tenor was tried out in a song of 
his father’s called “Poor Jack.” His next charac- 
ter part was as Sir John Loverule, and the music 
being old-fashioned, Thomas undertook to bring 
it down to date by writing a hunting song which 
was so well received that it was adopted by the 
Sussex and Kent theaters thereafter for Sir John. 
Incidentally, that was the first of about two thou- 
sand ditties Didbin wrote in his prolonged stage 
career. From the provinces the young man 
worked up to London, meanwhile getting mar- 
ried when he was twenty-two, to a young actress 
of “much professional merit and much more pri- 
vate worth.” 


In 1798 his first comedy for metropolitan pro- 
duction was accepted by the manager of Covent 
Garden theater and the “Jew and the Doctor” 
was so well received that the young author was 
engaged to write four dramas a year jor the thea- 
ter in addition to a Christmas farce. It was an 
engagement that lasted twelve years. From an 
income of £466 a year, or about $2400, the play- 
wright and stage manager's receipts rose to five 
times that sum, in consequence of which the 
mother and grandmother of the author found 
their creature comforts greatly enhanced. Thom- 
as was ever liberal; he was a slave for work and 
his poor relatives invariably profited by his in- 
dustry. 


In an evil hour he and his brother Charles in- 
vested their savings in the lease of Sadler’s Weils 
theater, which resulted disastrously, owing to a 
costly accident. Toward the close of the season 
of 1807 a pickpocket in the pit occasioned the cry 
of “fhght!” which was misconstrued into “fre!” 
by the gallery and box occupants. In an impetu- 
ous rush to the street and back again, when the 
mistake was discovered, the two currents met and 
in the jam of contending people, eighteen persons 
were trampled to death. From the Covent Gar- 
den engagement Dibdin went to the Surrey as au- 
thor and manager at a salary of £15 a week and 
a “benefit, 
went to Drury Lane as prompter and playwright, 
and three years later was made co-manager with 
Mr. Rae. Lord Byron was a member of the ex- 
ecutive board at the time. In 1816 Dibdin took 
possession of the Surrey theater as lessee and for 
six years strove manfully to make it a success 
financially, but after losing £16,000, the venture 
had reached the limit of credit and Dibdin was 
obliged to retire, practically ruined, after averag- 
ing fourteen hours a day assiduous labor and giv- 
ing to the undertaking scores of his cleverest 
dramatic productions. It was hard luck that, on 
top of this, the unfortunate manager should be 
arrested for debt and clapped into prison. 


What a prolific producer was this same Thom- 
as John Dibdin! At Covent Garden theater, in 
his incumbency as author and stage manager, he 
wrote and produced four comedies, nine three-act 
operas, fifteen farces and musical after-pieces, two 
melodramas, and ten comic pantomimes, besides 
many prologues, epilogues, songs and benefit ad- 
dresses. At Drury Lane his record was _ nine 
farces, four pantomimes, and songs, addresses 
and prologues galore. The Haymarket saw four 
of his comedies, two operas, four preludes and 
farces and one pantomime. His work at the 
Surrey, which proved so unprofitable, included 
fifteen three-act plays and operas, or burlettas, 
thirty melodramas and musical pieces in two acts, 
twenty-seven farces and nine pantomimes. Sad- 
ler’'s Wells ‘gave production to four of his three- 
act operatic melodramas, twenty burlettas and 
musical farces and seven pantomimes. His mis- 
cellaneous pieces for other places of entertain- 
ment were in excess of a score, bringing the total 
to 199, not to mention twenty or thirty adapta- 
tions and alterations for other playwrights. Of 
these theatrical productions, only ten were fail- 
ures, sixteen met with extraordinary success, 
yielding great profits to the theaters—not to the 
author—and fifty were copyrighted and _ sold 
largely. In the course of his theatrical career 
Thomas Dibdin came in contact with all the great 
lights of the stage known to his age, from his god- 
father, David Garrick, Mrs. Siddons (Sarah Kem- 
ble), who led him on the stage at the age of four, 
the celebrated Mrs. Jordan, Edmund Kean, 
Charles and Stephen Kemble and the renowned 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Altogether, it was a 
life full of activity and variety that Thomas Dib- 
din led, and his reminiscences are well worth 
while. He was born at London March 21, 1771, 
and died there September 16, 1841. 


>, Ce. 


> but at the end of two seasons Thomas 





Would I Be Shrived? 


[Note: To many, the following poem attributed 
to Francis Villon will be new, as it does not ap- 
pear in any of the collections credited toa the 
KFrench poet of the fifteenth century. The style, 
however, is undeniably his and there is good auth- 
ority for considering it a genuine Villon produc- 
tion.— Editor. } 

I, Francoise Vallon; ta’en. at last, 

To this rude bed where all must lie, 
Fain would forget the turbid past 

And lay me down in peace to die. 
“Would I be shrived?” Ah, can I tell? 

My sins but trifles seem to be, 

Nor worth the dignity of hell; 

If not, then ill it ’vaileth me 
To name thenY one and all—and yet— 

There is something which I regret. 


The sack of abbeys, many a braw], 
A score of knife-thrusts in the dark, 
Forced oft by fate against the wall, 
And years in donjons, cold and stark— 
These crimes and pains seem far away 
Now that I come at length to die; 
*Tis idle for the past to pray, 
(Tis hopeless for the past to sigh;) 
These are a troubled dream—and yet— 
For them Mave but scant regcret 


The toil my mother lived to know, 
What years I lay in graves for debt; 
A pretty song heard long ago; 
Where? I know not. When? 
The crust I once kept>for my own 
(Though all too scant for my poor use), 
The friend I left to die alone. 
(Pardie, the watchman pressed me close). 
Trifles, against my crimes to set, 
Yet these are all which I regret. 


I forget. 


Captains and cut-throats, not a few, 

And maidens fair of many clime 
Have named me friend in that wild past 
Whenas we wallowed in the slime; 
Gamblers and rogues and clever thieves, 
And unfrocked priests, a sorry crew, 
(How stubbornly the memory cleaves 
To all who have befriended you.) 

I drain a cup to them—and yet— 
‘Tis not for such I feel regret. 


My fioundered horse who died for me, 
(Nor whip nor spur was his, I ween.) 
That day the hangman looked to see 
Poor Villon earth and sky between. 
A mongrel cur who shared my lot 
Three bitter winters on the Isle; 
He held the rabble off, God wot, 
One time I cheated in the deal; 
"Twas but an instant, while I fled 
Down the vile alley, known to me— 
Back in the tavern he lay dead; 
The gamblers raged—but I went free. 
Humble, poor brutes at best; and yet— 
They are the friends whom I regret. 


And eke the lillies were ablow 

Through all the sunny fields of France, 
I marked one whiter than the snow 

And would have gathered it, perchance, 
Had not some trifle I forget 

(A bishop’s loot, a cask of wine, 
Filched from some cabaret—a bet—) 

Distracted this wild head of mine. 
A childish fancy this—and yet— 

It is a thing that I regret. 


Again I rode through Picardy 
What time the vine was in the bud; 
A little maiden smiled at me, 
I might have kissed her, an I would— 
P’ve known a thousand maidens since; 
And many have heen kind to me— 
I’ve never seen one quite so fair 
As she, that day in Picardy. 
Ashes of roses, these—and yet— 
These are the things which I regret. 


One perfect lily grew for me, 

And blossomed on another’s breast; 
Others have clasped the little hands 

Whose rosy palms I might have pressed; 
So, as I die, my wasted youth 

Mocks my dim eyes and fading breath— 
Still, IT have lived. And having lived 

That much is mine. I mock at death. 
I should confess, you say? But yet— 

For life alone I have regret. 


L’Envoi 


O bubbles of the vanished wine 
To which my lips were never set, 
O lips that dimpled close to mine 
Whose ruddy warmth I never met. 
Father, but trifles these,—and yet— 
They are the things which I regret. 
FRANCOIS VILLON. 





Getting Squirrel Inn’s Goat 


That was a jolly party that gathered at Clune’s 
theater Tuesday morning at 10:30 to see the spe- 
cial reel run depicting the Getting of Syuirrel 
Inn’s Goat. The author of the scenario is Lee B. 
Milbank, son of Isaac Milbank, who proved his 
rrowess as a milk condenser when he essayed to 
divert the lacteal fluid of Betsy Valentine—that’s 
the goat--into a bucket, was kicked backward and 
in the upset allowed the goat to escape. The 
moving pictures at Clune’s revealed the story of 
the search, as arranged by Lee. I arrived just in 
time to see the “milkmaid” kiss the grass and wit- 
nessed his frantic struggles to recover the hitch- 
ing rope. The alarmed camp quickly formed it- 
self into hunting parties and took the trail. Their 
movements were faithfully followed by the 
photographer. Even the antics of the two spoon- 
ing couples were caught—and exposed. That was 
a felicitous moment for the boys, since the two 
Pretty girls cast for this part of the show were 
Ilorence Marsh and Evelyn Johnson. If I had 
been either Lee Milbank or Lindsay Gillis I would 
have demanded hourly rehearsals. To see that 
funny German character, Bob Marsh, peering un- 
der twigs and disturbing small vines in his search 
for the missing goat was worth the price of ad- 
mission. He ought to engage as chief of the boy 
scouts across the Atlantic. It was the bright- 
eyed Martha Marsh who first sighted the wander- 
ing goat and soon it was attached to a cord, per- 
haps I should say, a German band, since it was 
Bob who tied her up. His half hitches would 
make a veteran bo’sun envious. With Charley 
Thomas as the “Yid” and Elizabeth Urmstrum 
as the Bashful Girl the cast was replete with pro- 
fessional talent and an hilariously appreciative 
audience warmly applauded the “exposures.” 


Frank Vanderlip’s Advice 


From a personal letter just received from Frank 
Vanderlip, the president of the National City 
Bank of New York, I quote this much, of interest 
to the community: “The European situation is 
certainly a terrible one. Happily, however, we 


are going along here doing business in a pretty. 


normal fashion. I suppose the whole world will, 
in the end. pay for this European calamity. Mean- 
time, 1 think the best we can do in the United 
States is simply to carry on business in as quiet 
and normal a way as possible.’ Which is pretty 
good advice. My old financial editor of the 
Chicago Post, F. A. Harden, a brother-in-law of 
Frank Vanderlip, managed to get out of Europe 
on one of the last boats but his family is among 
the shut-ins in Switzerland. John McCutcheon, 
the famous cartoonist of the Chicago Tribune, 
and a great crony of Harden, returned from Mex- 
ico last Thursday advises Mr. Vanderlip, and 
sailed for Europe next day to go to the front. It 
is a restless John. I recall that when the Span- 
ish-American war broke out he and Harden, to 
whom I had given a leave of absence, were guests 
aboard the revenue cutter commanded by Cap- 
tain McCulloch in Manilla Bay when Dewey gave 
Captam Gridley the order to fire on the Spanish 
fleet, and they were eye-witneses of what fol- 
lowed. Harden's cable to the Chicago Tribune— 
it was Sunday, hence too late for us—woke up 
the country. I believe he received a thousand 
dollars for his story, and it was worth it. That 
taste of seafight is still in John McCutcheon’s 
bones; he is now off for Europe to scent more 
powder and write more stories, which he will 
illustrate. 


How Did Cheops Know? 


One of the readers of The Graphic who is fond 
of delving into the curious informs me that a 
hook, titled “The Divine Plan of the Ages.” pub- 
lished in 1886 by the Watchtower Bible and Tract 
Society, whose data is vouched for by Prof. C. P. 
Smyth, formerly astronomer royal of scotland, 
on page 42, referring to prognostications from 
measurements in the great pyramid says: “Thus 
the pyramid witnesses that the latter part of 1914 
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will be the beginning of the time of trouble such 
as was not since there was a nation, no, nor ever 
shall be afterward.” Ugh! That was a long look 
ahead for the canny Cheops—nearly 7000 years. 


“Kdwkow” and “Hoochinoo” 


Dr. John Ferbert and Charley Seyler at last 
accounts were on board the steamer Admiral 
Evans en route to Kodiak, Alaska. Their main 
occupation, according to the captain’s private log- 
book, is to “mush” to the buffet for their “Loo- 
chinoo” and then mush back to the dining room 
for their “kowkow.” But they are having a great 
trip and are thoroughly enjoying the wonderful 
scenery. 


Bohemian Club’s Annual 


This week sees the return of the Los Angeles 
contingent that has been north enjoying the 
Bohemian Club’s. annual outing. Allan Balch, Dr. 
Ernest Bryant, Louis Vetter, Avery McCarthy, 
Gurney Newlin, Fielding Stilson, Andrew M. 
Chaffey and John E. Fishburn, and half a dozen 
other Southern California members have had a 
glorious experience and are now back in harness 
all the better for their outing. 


Course of Journalism for Women 


I asked Bruce Bliven why he did not expand 
his course of journalism and give special instruc- 
tion to women. He assures me that he has al- 
ready planned for such with the Cumnock School 
of Expression, to begin with the new semester’s 
work early in October. The course is announced 
as covering the entire field of the newspaper—its 
ethical, educational. and practical sides; the day’s 
work of gathering, writing, editing and printing 
the news; the duties and opportunities of the 
executives employed by the daily press; country 
correspondence; syndicates; press associations, 
etc. An interesting feature of the work will be 
the special attention devoted to magazine jour- 
nalism, which will include a glance at the ever- 
interesting “magazine market” as it presents it- 
self today. Quite a contract for Bruce, but he'll 
fit allerirent. 


Our Exiles Abroad 


Colonel J. B. Lankershim is escaping the Euro- 
pean storms so prevalent just now by basking 
in the sunshine of Geneva, Switzerland. The Van 
Nuys are not so fortunate, they are marooned at 
l'rankfurt. Mary L. O'Donoghue and her four 
young charges have reached a Holland seaport 
and cable advices say they will be able to sail for 
home soon. 


As to Earl and the Union 


Comes now L. E. Bontz, business manager and 
part owner of the Sacramento Union, and adds 
his denial to that of Lynn C. Simpson’s other 
friends, to the statement that E. T. Earl was the 
source of the funds wherewith Simpson bought 
his interest in the Union, for the reason that Earl 
wanted a watchdog at the capital to fight John- 
son without appearing to do so openly. I am con- 
hdent that Mr. Bontz would not be so positive in 
his statement without full knowledge, and there- 
fore I take it that it is pretty clear that Earl is 
not interested in the Union. Moreover, were he 
interested there is little question he would have 
been the first to cause denials to be circulated, 
and neither he nor any one of his cohorts has 
spoken in the matter. Possibly, Mr. Earl was 
quie willing that he should be believed to be in- 
terested in the paper for reasons best known to 
himself. 


His “Cheap and Chippy- Chopper” 

Again the Earl guillotine has fallen. Freden- 
burg, who has been telegraph editor of the Ex- 
Press for fourteen years, was dismissed from ser- 
vice within the week. McLernon and Lentz, two 
members of the reportorial force, also were sub- 
tracted from the pay roll. 


Passing of a Noted Hat 

Followers of the racing game of a decade ago 
will remember White Hat McCarthy, one of the 
most picturesque characters of the transition days 
of California. The noted hat has passed on, but 
McCarthy still lives. This may seem a hazardous 
Statement to these who knew the old man, and 
Believed his existence and #fat of his whiteetur 
hat were interdependent. Recently, however, 
McCarthy prevailed upon the aged James B 
Haggin to buy a livery stable for him in New 
York, at a cost of about $35,006, which Hagein 
did partly for charity, and partly for old times’ 
sake AVihetherm awdiverce from fhe haw waswene 
of the terms upon which Haggin made the eift, 
or that McCarthy, leaving California, probably, 
forever, could not bear the thought of carrying 
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with him the reminder of his days of glory, is not 
known, except perhaps to Fremont Older, of the 
San Francisco Bulletin. McCarthy gave Older 
the hat, but Older was not true to his trust. 
There soon appeared on Market street a some- 
what insane but harmless religious fanatic, said 
in San Francisco to have come from Los Angeles. 
He was arrayed in a brown cloth gown, wore his 
hair au naturel, and carried a Bible. He had no 
hat, and Fremont Older, with his well-known 
prociivity for befriending freaks, took pity on him 
and gave him the McCarthy relic. It is doubtful 
if even the perennial qualities of the noted hat 
will be able to endure such a life as is led by this 
sort of individuai, however, and unless the archae- 
ologists come to the rescue, the white hat of the 
McCarthy will soon be but a memory. 


Humors of the Campaign 


One of the funny things about every political 
campaign is the charges which inevitably arise in 
the camp of every candidate, of combinations 
formed by his opponents against him. Thus 
Keesling’s men declare Belshaw and Ralston are 
not running in good faith, but to take votes away 
from their candidate in the north, and so insure 
Fredericks’ nomination. Ralston’s supporters 
make the same charge against Belshaw and 
Keesling, and so in a circle. Locally, we find the 
Morgan men saying that Woolwine has no chance 
for district attorney, and he is simply running to 
prevent Morgan from being elected at the pri- 
niaries—this statement was actually made by one 
of the men close to Edwin Tobias Earl. In the 
Ford camp they declare that- Morgan is in the 
held for the sole purpose of alienating a certain 
specific following claimed by the deputy district 
attorney. Woolwine’s close adherents declare 
that the multiplicity of candidates for district at- 
torney is a deep-laid plot to prevent their man 
from being elected at the primaries. Of course, 
the joke of it all is that they are all wrong, with- 
out doubt. These suspicions are of a piece with 
the story circulated by Progressives when the Re- 
publican registration began to mount upe- that 
Progressives were registering as Republicans to 
throw their weight to the weakest man on the 
G. O. P. ticket and give Johnson a straw man in 
the finals. For ingrown and unfounded sus- 
picions, commend me to the politician. 


Where Is Selig? 


Col. W. N. Selig, a Los Angelan by adoption 
and the investor of a million dollars at the Selig 
jungle-zoo, is missing. Hundreds of friends here 
are wondering as to his whereabouts. The colone] 
sailed for England more than six weeks ago to 
attend to weighty matters there. A cablegram 
received recently from London stated that Mr, 
Selig had gone to Paris. Therefore, he is,one 
o! the thousands of exiles abroad. However, the 
colonel will not be found in the bread-line. His 
clothing is always well lined with currency and 
his resourcefulness is the wonderment of friends 
and acquaintances. Consequently, business as- 
sociates here are confident that Mr. Selig will 
appear on time this fall, to superintend the fin- 
ishing touchs on his million-dollar studio at East- 
lake. 


Sartoris Home Just in Time 


It was rather a happy coincidence that brought 
the year of travel of the Sartoris to a close just 
in time for them to leave France before there 
was any difficulty in getting off the continent. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sartori, and Miss Juliet Boileau 
passed through the present war zone hardly a 
month ago, and at that time the country was as 
sleepy as only European communities in time of 
peace can be. Just before that they had been 
on the outskirts of the zone of trouble previous 
to the assassination of Archduke Ferdinand and 
his wife, which started the trouble. Passing on 
to London they heard of the declaration of war 
in the Balkans, and in the middle of the Atlantic 
the wireless told them of the general conflagra- 
tion, With this sort of explosions going on in 
their wake, the members of the party are all glad 
to get back home, 


Transformation at Fourth Street 


At last, the final stage in the transformation at 
Fourth and Broadway has been begun. With the 
first section of the building completed and oc- 
cupied, a gleaming white proof of the faith of 
Arthur Letts in the site which has seen the re- 
markable growth of his business in ten years, the 
old building on the corner will be well on the way 
to the scrap heap even before these lines are read 
in print. The section of the store on Hill street 
which has put that part of the thoroughfare on 
the retail district map, is also in full blast, so that 
even without the new building to be erected at 
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once, the Broadway Dat Ort iis, me on Store already 
has fine, large premises in which to transact busi- 
ness. It is now more than a decade since Arthur 
Letts nailed his slogan, “Don’t Worry, Watch Us 

Grow,” to the corner of Fourth and Broadway 
and there has not been a year since then, regard- 
less of conditions in genera! throughout the coun- 
try, that there has not been growth, substantial 
and steady. 


Stevens vs Wing— 


Retribution swift and sure, comes when one 
prods Otheman Stevens for one of his errors in 
print. A few days ago I noted that the Examiner 
critic referred to the Jesse Lasky organization 
here as the “Alasky” company. Evidently Willie 
Wing, the photoplay author, stirred Stevens 
up regarding the mistake, for the critic’ s column, 
the next morning, stated that Wing “writes ask- 
ing” the correct spelling of the name. Stevens 
further rubbed it in by pitying the ignorance ot 
the inquirer. Jt will be interesting to watch for 
Stevens’ name in the magazines to which Wing 
is contributing. The photoplay author is some- 
thing of a Corsican himself. 


Morosco Explains the Failures 


Oliver Morosco invaded New York in the mid- 
dle of the heated term recently, and the theatrical 
reporters, having little to write about, descended 
upon him in a body and bombarded him with fool- 
ish questions in the line of seeking explanation 
for the failure of so many plays last year. They 
wanted to know if it was the movies, or vaude- 
ville, or the Wilson administration that w as keep- 
ing the people away from the high priced shows. 
Mr. Morosco issued the shortest interview on 
record. He said: “Nothing but bad plays can 
keep people away from the iieater. 


Mrs. McClaughry’s Patriotism 


Buried in an obscure corner of the merning 
paper I find a story to the effect that Mrs. Anita 
Baldwin McClaughry, daughter of Lucky. Bald- 
win, has foregone the purchase of certain “‘femi- 
nine vanities” in Paris, in order to zive $5000 to 
the relief of stranded Americans in the French 
capital, and $2500 to a fund for the relief of rela- 
tives of French soldiers. This is real patriotism, 
and humanitarianism of a high order, and is still 
further evidence of the fine qualities of this 
woman who has done so much to redeem the fam- 
ily name. Her music to “Omar the Tent-Maker” 
was recently heard here and is proof of her art- 
istic talent. Nor does she seek the limelight as 
do certain other heirs to the Baldwi in millions, and 
she has yet to be photographed “as she appeared 
at the opera,” laden with jewels in barbaric dis- 
play. My respects to Mrs. McClaughry, a citi- 
zen of whom Los Angeles may well be proud. 


Clever Advertising Scoop 


I notice that the Globe Milling Company has 
scored one of the neatest, most effective and 
cheapest advertising scoops in the history of the 
city. It has presented the crossing policemen 
with little square platforms to place in the inter- 
sections of car tracks in the congested districts. 
These serve the triple practical purpose of keep- 
ing the policemen’s feet off the hot pavement, giv- 
ing them a better view of the traffic, and marking 
absolutely the zone of safety from passing street 
cars. In return for all this, the Globe company 
simply stencils on the side a plain announcement 
of its flour. This is an advertisement which must 
be seen by thousands upon thousands of persons 
every day, and there must be a considerable num- 
ber of ad men in the city who are gnashing their 
teeth at not having thought of the simple little 
idea on their own account. 


Mr. Hearst and His Heart 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Randolph Hearst and their 
guests have gone to the Hearst ranch at San 
Simeon, where they are enjoying all the pleasures 
of a camp-de luxe, according to.the San Fran- 
cisco Wasp. A retinue of servants attends to the 
wants of the campers and if everything goes 
pleasantly the party will pass about two weeks on 
the ranch. Mr. Hearst admits to his friends that 
the doctors have told him his heart is affected 
and he had better be very careful. He is obey- 
ing their instructions by dancing whenever he 
gets an opportunity. He danced a good deal in 
this city and gave himself no rest from business. 
The doctors say that something will happen one 
of these fine days. That’s rather an indefinite but 
safe prediction. 


Wives in Parenthesis 


In the San Francisco city directory, recently 
published, the names of married women were 
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siinply placed.in Tienes after those of their 
husbands. This gave rise for a few days to the 
stock witticism “How’s your wife?” “No im- 
provement—still in parenthesis.” peiie re were 
many variants, but ] understand there is a goodly 
number of serious-minded women of the cae 
tion City who object strenuously to this paren- 
thetical existence, and desire either to be omitted 
from the next roster of San Franciscans or be 
eiven independent identity. 


War and Foreign Travel 


What part of the world will receive the benefits 
of the travel which will be diverted on account 
of the European war? There is a certain num- 
ber of persons of large means who feel the call 
of travel every summer, and Europe is practically 
closed, and even the Orient a doubtful section of 
tlie globe in which to expect unimpeded jour- 
neyings, for in a conflict of such magnitude it 1s 
hard to say just where the confines will be drawn. 
It would appear that for those who are not Satis- 
fied to stay in the United States, South America, 
Canada or Hawa (yes, I know Hawaii is part 
of the United States), will be the only safe places 
to ~o. But why not take advantage of this sum- 
mer to learn of the wonders of America, the Yel- 
lowstone, the Grand Canvon, Yosemite, or those 
vast reaches of superb country in Oregon ancl 
Washington? This is the psychological time for 
the “See America First” promoters to further 
their campaign. 


Protected by “First Papers” 


I do not believe there is any danger of Adolf 

Tandler being held in Austria to serve in the war, 
as Mr. Gates suggests this week in the music de- 
partment. If Mr. Tandler has taken out his first 
naturalization papers he is entitled to protection 
by United States, and has all the privileges of an 
American citizen except that of voting. In tak- 
ing this initial step the applicant explicitly re- 
nounces his allegiance to his former monarch or 
government and declares his fealty to the United 
States. He can take up government land, mining 
claims, or do anything else that a native can do 
except vote. In other words, he is a citizen on 
probation. Unless Mr. Tandler, and the others 
in his circumstances, become imbued with the war 
fever therefore, they can demand permission to 
return to this country, and doubtless, will not be 
refused, any more than would ordinary tourists. 
abroad. 


Athletic Club Politics Booming 


Who is to be the next Mayor of Rowansburg? 
Which, being interpreted, means, who is to be the 
next president of the Los Angeles Athletic Chain 
That is the question which will keep things agi- 
tated in the vicinity of Seventh and Olive Streets 
for the coming two months or more. There will 
be the Homination dinner Wednesday evening 
August 19, primaries in September and the elec- 
tion in October. The list of the prominent men 
who have been announced by their friends as can- 
didates and who will be at the nomination dinner, 
is headed by Captain John D. Fredericks, and 
includes most of the candidates for superior court 
and other county offices. It is a political year, 
and the Athletic Club members propose to keep 
this condition at fever heat. 


Party Politics and Efficiency. 


Discussing politics Winnipeg Town Topics 
compares local conditions in Canada with those 
in United States, saying that national issues do 
not intrude in the provincial affairs of the Domin- 
ion, whereas blind adherence to party lines south 
of the forty-ninth parallel results in the fact that 

“only men of small ability sit in the state legis- 
latures and the people are forced to rely upon 
the governor and grant him almost autocratic 
power.” It is only when we encounter such mis- 
understanding that we realize to the full how much 
superior the standard of legislators and public 
servants generally was, in the days when party 
politics really did rule state and local affairs. In- 
cidentally, it is doubtful if in any state the gov 
ernor has anything like the power of the premiers 
of the provinces of the Dominion. Were it other- 
wise, Town Topics’ own province of Manitoba 
probably would be still without its remarkable 
telephone system, its Canadian Northern Rail- 
way and its government grain elevators. 


We may never know how much this country 
owes to the late Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. High 
ideals such as those being put into action by 
the President do not thrive in a home where 
they do not receive the deepest sympathy and 
understanding, 


Who Art Thou That Judgest? 


You look askance at her, the erring, fallen one, 
About her head anathemas are hurled, 
Foremost you press and furious cast the stone 
At her, this creature of the underworld. 
She breaks the law, the old Alosaic law, 
And you, O Pharisee, without a flaw, 

Condemn her sin. 


I make no plea for her, the scarlet one— 
I only ask did He more strongly grave 
The seventh law upon the tablet stone, 
Than all the others which to us He gave? 


The graven image? You shrink at the thought, 
But pleasure sits within your heart enthroned, 
And fleeting, sordid joys by you are sought, 

The little idols, by the world condoned. 


You would not steal. And yet, you send the dart 

Poisoned and barbed, with well-directed aim 

Into some struggling, sorely tempted heart, 

And steal his hope. He falls. But whose the 
blame? 


(l-fed, ill-clad, with aching feet they stand 
And feverish ply their task in shop, in mill, 
You join the throng that grinds with iron hand 
These little ones. And yet, you would not kill. 


I make no plea for her, the scarlet one— 
I only ask did He more strongly grave 
The seventh law upon the tablet stone, 
Than all the others which to us He gave? 


You, in your earthly weakness, dare not say, 
The answer stands against the judgment day. 


—ELIZABETH BURNS STARS 


Magic of Esoteric Charm 


Can anyone define or analyze charm? That 
elusive melange which affects the senses like a 
subtle perfume, or bizarre melody. Classical 
beauty is visual; may be weighed, tabulated and 
understood, and belongs to all eyes; but esoteric 
beauty, like Isis, is veiled and retiring; discov- 
ered by the esthetic sense alone, and for that 
reason 1s all the more exquisite and alluring. 

Charm draws upon the imagination, and teaches 
that man belongs to a better world that that of 
reality—namely: the realm of ideas or thought. 
Charm, is a perception of the soul; of the divine 
afflatus behind nature, and though subtle and 
elusive never seems complex. 

Charm, may be possessed of a certain naivete 
of manner yet is not crude, and never awkward. 
Its most striking attribute might be termed es- 
prit; that just amd accurate sense which divines, 
contributes, and weighs lightly, quickly and well. 
Charm never seems permeated with its own ego, 
and does not take itself too seriously. 

How many American women are beautiful 
without having the mysterious essence of charm. 
The French and Russian women, of all nation- 
alities, seem most charming and natural. The 
subtle smile of Mona Lisa, may fascinate but 
not charm, because in that smile lurks an expres- 
sion of cruelty. Under the picture cited might 
be written: “A woman who knew her power.” 

Could Minerva, though all wise, be charming? 
Perhaps, of all women in historv Marie Stuart, 
was the most charming, except Cleopatra. 

Charm, has the spiritual elements of beauty, 
and is altogether relative; therefore no absolute 
standard exists. Pass on sweet Charm, with thy 
magic wand, and charm you never so wisely, thou 


Still. art, Charm. 
—HELEN A. SHEPARD 


Graphites 


Have our facilities for getting news advanced 
very far after all from the time of the historic 
“item” in the London Times, without heading or 
date line, telling of the battle of Waterloo, and 
heginning, “We are informed by a gentleman 
lately reutrned from the Continent—” Will any- 
one really know what is now going on im Europe 
until a reliable ‘‘gentleman” returns from that 
continent? So chaotic are the present reports 
of what is doubtless the greatest battle, or series 
of battles in the world’s history that it is hard 
to know what to believe. 


It was a little unfortunate that the Examiner’s 
editorial wail that the sugar beet industry is 
being wiped out by the tariff should have come 
the same day as an artificial increase in the price 
of sugar, an increase in defiance of the fact that 
the European markets are closed to American 
shippers for a considerable time to come. In 
other words, the sugar men say, “We cannot sell 
so much sttgar, so we must make more money 
on what we do sell. Up she goes.’ 
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New Version of Devil by Bromson-Howard By Randslph Bartlet: 


VA? HY is it so difficult to approach a published 
¥Y¥ American drama in the same frame of 
mind that one would a French or German one? 
Does the person who insists that a play shall 
mean something, approach the printed American 
drama in the same mental condition as that in 
which he who demands that a play shall mean 
nothing buys tickets for an Ibsen, Shaw or Gals- 
worthy performance? Doubtless, it is because we 
look to the Americans simply to entertain, to 
tickle the fancy, and indeed they have been ever 
supreme in this matter. Who is there to compare 
in the affections of the American playgoers with 
Clyde Fitch, Bronson Howard, Augustus Thomas, 
George Broadhurst, Charles Klein, David Belasco 
—these are a few of the names which have meant 
enjoyment to millions of Americans in the last 
quarter century. The Amnierican drama has 
spelled to this continent, and to a certain extent 
to England, entertainment and hardly anything 
more. To counterbalance this, try to find a half 


dozen names which mean serious effort toward 
self expression, or toward the expression of the 
trend of social evolution. Percy MacKaye, Eu- 
gene Walter—and to a lesser degree perhaps 
Edward Sheldon and William Vaughan Moody— 
and who else? A few still obscure strivers, a few 
isolated examples perhaps, but nothing to make 
any important change in the general trend of the 
American drama. 

Now, while the reviewer is generally supposed 
to be a man of judicial mind. and free from all 
such influences, as a rule he is pretty much of a 
human being, with a fairly normal outlook upon 
life in general. Jn the matter of plays, with 
Hauptmann, Shaw, Galsworthy, Strindberg and 
the Irish in the background, he finds it difficult 
to open a volume of American-made plays with 
the same pleasureable anticipation that he does 
something with a label “imported goods.” There- 
fore, when I picked up George Bronson-Howard’s 
“The Red Light of Mars,” I was comfortably pes- 
simistic. It is of no particular interest to any- 
one, how I felt when I had finished the book, as 
with that point of departure one is quite as likely 
to be over-generous as to be too severe. There- 
fore, I shall place this play—the author calls it a 
philosophical comedy—before you without com- 
ment. The playwright, Bronson-Howard with a 
hyphen, is not to be confused with Bronson How- 
ard, the author of “The Henrietta,” “Shenan- 
doah” and other successful plays of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The two appar- 
ently are not related. 

There is a subtitle to this play, “The Red Light 
of Mars.” It is “A Day in the Life of the Devil.” 
The object of the solicitude of the Devil and all 
others concerned is Addington Agnus, a young 
scientific genius, who has won the Nobel prize, 
and can confidently be expected to evolve a few 
of the world’s greatest ideas in the course of his 
life, for he is still young. The situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that he has fallen in love 
with Miss Fanny Felix, a young woman with so- 
cial aspirations, to marry whom he must be ex- 
tremely wealthy. John Magnus, (think of J. P. 
Morgan, senior, and you have him) wants Angus 
to turn his genius to practical work in the steel 
corporation and offers him one hundred thousand 
dollars a year to do so. This means matrimony 
simplified, but also the abandonment of inde- 
pendent research and a career. Fanny’s mother, 
whom Magnus has been trying to marry for a 
long time, bullies the magnate into promising to 
“endow” Agnus, but he declares that if he does 
so it shall be for no society life but his endowed 
scientist shall live outside the social whirl and de- 
vote himself to work. This does not meet Fan- 
ny’s ideas at all, and her mother reads her a lec- 
ture on wifely duties: 

“Vl! tell you what my duties as a wife were: 
Spending more than my husband could get de- 
cently; making him overwork to pay mv ex- 
travagances; keeping him until four in the morn- 
ing at silly affairs, knowing he must work while 
] slept it off; flirting with every idle, attractive 
man I met, letting him think I was a fragile 
flower plucked by the hand of a savage who could 
not appreciate my fairy fragrance! Those——and 
neglecting my one child until she grew up to be 
an encyclopedia of all a woman should not be— 
those were my wifely duties. * * * Jf TI had 
brought you up properly instead of leaving you 
to snobbish servants and fashionable incubators, 
you might be some man’s blessing instead of 


curse, Plain words, Fanny! May they start you 
thinking and keep you from ruining the mind and 
killing the body of some good man like your 
father, who died a bankrupt, and, though our 
fashionable physician friends made it look other- 
wise, a suicide! * * * JT hate myself when J 
see what I was yesterday in you today. I hate 
myself for letting that yesterday live in you in- 
stead of killing it when you were a child. I only 
saw myself as I was just before your father de- 
cided to finish things. Knowine he would lost 
me anyhow, he told me how fatal his love for me 
had been. ‘A beautiful, poisonous orchid’ he 
oo me—(breaks down.) Fanny, Fanny, Fan- 
ny!” 

Intent upon her own ambitions all this affects 
the ambitious daughter not at all, nor does the 
satire of Noel Onfroy, a Shavian son-in-law of 
Magnus, an artist who married the daughter of 
the “multi” and has abandoned hack portrait 
painting to become a real artist, and apparently 
succeeded. This man has a nickname fo revery- 
one. Magnus he calls Ivan the Terrible, Kubla 
Khan; Mrs. Felix, Charlotte Corday; Fanny, Ly- 
dia Languish, Lady Disdain and Clarissa Hen- 
bane, as the mood requires. He storms at them 
all for throwing this temptation into the path of 
the scientist, who was born for immortality and 
whom they would chain to steel rails and armor 
plate for battleships. Addington does not know 
what do do. He is sincerely in love with Fanny 
but he knows he cannot serve Magnus and pos- 
terity. Almost inadvertently he calls upon the 
Devil to give him strength and at the first oppor- 
tunity the Devil appears. He is not in conven- 
tional form. He explains that he is from Mars, 
and being ignorant (for a Martian) was sentenced 
ten thousand years ago to try to educate men up 
to a point of being fit for that planet, the next 
stage in the sequence which leads finally to per- 
fection and the sun. He has the faculty of forc- 
ing the soul out of the body and taking its place, 
and has gained his satanic reputation because 
when the real soul is permitted to come home 
again it finds itself with too much power, and as 
a result there come the “inconsistencies, treach- 
eries and cruclties that have puzzled psycholo- 
gists and historians.” He declares the only true 
thing said about him is that he tempted man 
through woman to wisdom. He now comes in 
the body of a German anarchist, at Agnus’ call. 
The scientist regards him as a harmless lunatic, 
and the Devil, being tired of the squat, unattrac- 
tive body of the anarchist, hypnotizes the scien- 
tist and trades bodies. Now the Devil is in Ag- 
nus’ body and Agnus inhabits the German, while 
the latter is represented by a red light that keeps 
carting viciously around, dumbly pleading for a 
corporeal home. The Devil proceeds to give 
Agnus his first lesson in regard to women and 
love. Here are a few of his precepts: 


“When a woman loves a man she doesn’t care 
which one kisses first, so long as they kiss.” 

“Tf a woman loves you, rudeness and neglect, 
even knocking her down, would only make her 
love you more * * * An empty bureau drawer 
is best. It makes a lot of noise, scares them to 
death, and doesn’t really hurt them at all.” 


“A blow should be simply a little more effective 
than the strongest word—and should never be 
used until the last threat is exhausted. Of course, 
if your vocabulary is limited—that’s why there’s 
so mutch wife-beating among the lower classes. 
The really well educated man doesn’t need to 
beat his wife, when he can swear at her in seven 
different languages.” 


The Devil becomes convinced that Fanny is a 
sinister influence and determines, while he is in 
Angus’ body to destroy her affection. fis first 
aitempt 1s a dismal failure. He tries treating her 
with a rough familiarity and she makes every 
pretense of loving him all the more. But the 
Devil sees great possibilities in the scientist and 
promises, before he leaves the body. to give him 
a secret that will put him a thousand years in ad- 
vance of his time. First, however, much against 
Agnus’ will, he is determined to get rid of the 
girl. At length, he openly flouts her and Magnus’ 
offer before the entire population of the play. 
Still she stays behind “a moment” after the others 
leave in anger, and flings herself into the arms of 
the Devil, who still appears to be Agnus, and 
only by dumping her unceremoniously into the 
embrace of the real Agnus, who looks like a 
comedy Dutchman, does he drive her away. Ag- 
nus wails that now he has lost her forever, but 
the Devil says: “I knew a man once who went 
all the way from San Francisco to Denver to get 
a toothbrush he had leit at home. ‘Of course, he 


—— esses —— 


didn’t go to see his wife! Oh, no! He had quar- 
reled with her—hated the sight of her. But how 
much more he hated losing that twenty-five-cent 
tooth-bruth!” There is a good deal more topsy- 
turvying by the Devil. He transplants the soul 
of the anarchist into the body of the multi-mil- 
lionaire and has him sign a check for two million 
dollars payable to Agnus. There is not a little 
socialism spread over the pages before the story 
gets back on the ways again. 

anny comes back, as the Devil had predicted, 
the pretended loss of her veil being the “Denver 
tooth-brush,” She learns about the two-million 
dellar check and that there are no restrictions as 
to how much of it may be spent on social life. 
Lhere is no getting rid of her now. She speaks 
with a sense of proprietorship even of Agnus’ 
house. Finally, the Devil hands her the check 
and says, “If you really love me tear it up.” But 
Fanny is quite calm and entirely in control of the 
situation now. 


FANNY: You had been so modest, dear, that I 
didn’t realize you were a great man. That was 
your fault. “She doesn’t love me” you said, “or 
she’d want me to go on winning Nobel prizes and 
being a great man. Ali she loves is the money I 
can make.” (Triumphantly) Am I right? 


THE DEVIL: You are never right! 
never thimk, 


FANNY: Don’t be ashamed to concede a woman’s 
wit, dear. It’s all your teaching. Today, you 
taught me to use my brain. ‘All she loves is the 
money I can make,” you said— 


THE DEVIL: You said I said that, once— 
FANNY: And you still believe it? Don't you? 
THE DEVIL: Yes. 


FANNY: I know you do. That’s why you gave 
me the check. Sooner than marry me, thinking 
that I was playing a part until I could get control 
of the two million dollars,—sooner than be mar- 
ried for your money, you said, “Tear it up.” And 
that shows you love me more than your work, 
more than your future fame, more than the grati- 
tude of the world—more than humanity—more 
than everything. And it makes me love you more 
than ever. 

THE DEVIL: 
more than ever? 

FANNY: You don’t believe in me yet? 

THE DEVIL: No! No! No! 

FANNY: Then—I’m sorry for you. Sorry for 
your work, your fame, your future. Buu leew 
can’t make you believe in me any other way, why— 
then—here goes. (She burns the check and throws 
her arms around the Devil.) 

MRS. FELIX: I think now—Addington—you can 
be sure! 

THE DEVIL: (Wrenching himself free.) Damn 
it! Doesn't she Know that if Magnus will write 
one check he will write another? 

FANNY: Oh, I forgot that! I forgot that! 
(Sobbing on her mother’s breast.) Oh, mammy, what 
can I do to prove it to him? This is my punish- 
ment—this is my punishment! 


And f[ 


(Almost in a scream) Love me 


But a member of the little party tells the spirit 
from the other world not to be a devil, and that 
is the key to the solution. He realizes that he 
has been acting without the human touch, and 
soon he has everything straightened out, and it 
is apparent that Fanny has, in the swift and ruth- 
less rush of experiences, been taught a substantial 
lesson which will make her a fit mate for the 
scientist. And the Devil goes away, after deliv- 
ering himself of a harrangue to the “Son of the 
Sun,” who works through love, while he seeks to 
bring men to wisdom through understanding. 


While rather more fantastic in plot, this piece 
has a theme not unlike “A Message From Mars” 
which was an English success, and fairly popular 
on the American stage half a dozen years ago, ex- 
cepting in that play the message was the simple 
one of unselfishness, and came to but one indi- 
vidual. Bronson-Howard’s Devil has his mes- 
sage for the scientist, the anarchist, the million- 
aire and the girl, and his word to each is that 
each possesses in himself the seeds of right and 
truth and justice, and that a little touch of the 
opposite is all that most men need to make their 
lives complete. Many will object to the motiv- 
ating character being described as the Devil, but 
that is of a piece with the philosophy of the com- 
edy. It is the popular altruistic note of a great 
deal of the modern thought—that there is no evil 
force, and what may seem so is simply our lack 
of understanding. 

(“The Red Light of Mars,” by George Bronson- 
Howard. The Modern Drama Series. Mitchel! 
Kenneriey. Bullock’s.) 


In a way the European war is a good thing for 
Mexico. It diverts the attention of the yawpers 
and permits the Wilson administration to carry 
out its policy, unhampered by the snarlings and 
snapping of Hearst and the remainder of the 
pac 
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Week’s News 1 Im m Perspective 


Friday, August 7 


HEREABOUTS: Civil war in Watts 
between wets and drys results in 
arrest of mayor, city marshal and 
school teachers on charges of viola- 
tion of election laws * * * Mrs. 
Philo J. Beveridge dead * * * 
Agreement between California De- 
velopment Company and Mexican 
companies opens way to work in 
the Imperial Valley * * * Sugar 
goes up 75 cents a hundred in two 
days. 

WAR NEWS: Liege still hofds out 
against Germans * * * £Mines 
cause great loss of life among be+ 
sieging army * * * French win 
minor victory north of Luxemburg 
* * * Russians defeated in skir- 
mishing in East Prussia * * 
Italy refuses to aid Kaiser * * 
Belgrade still being bombarded by 
Austria * * * German ariny in 
Belgium now estimated at 800,000. 

ELSEWHERE: Peaceful entry into 
Mexico City by Carranza now 
doubtful as war party ts in control 
and defant .* * * Delano and 
Warburg confirmed on federal re- 
serve board by senate * * * 
Canteloupe trust is alleged in 1in- 
dictments of thirty-five men * * * 
Nation mourns death of Mrs. Wil- 
son, 


of 


Saturday, August 8 
HEREABOUTS: Nearly a score of 


men among the most prominent in 
the city, go into court to save the 
West Adams district from business 
invasion * * * Shriners to in- 
itiate 150 candidates in the Grand 
Sayer ectopermos * ~* ~* Three 
truckloads of liquor seized in raid 
of blind pig near San Fernando. 

WAR NEWS: Berlin reports taking 
of Liege * * * Germany and 
Austria threaten Italy with war 
*« * * Paris reports French vic- 
tories in Alsace-JLorraine * * * 
Advance guard of 20,000 British 
troops reaches Belgium ae, 
Czar predicts Slavic union as se ds, 
of the war * * * Russia masses 
500,000 troops on German frontier 
* * * Portugal declares sym- 
pathy with allies. 

ELSEWHERE: Villa and Carranza 
forces reported to have clashed near 
Torreon * * Yacht races for 
the America cup will be postponed 
at least a month because of the war. 


Sunday, Auguct 9 


HEREABOUTS: Oakland takes the 
week’s baseball series from Los An- 
geles, leaving the locals well locat- 
ed in the fourth position in the 
Coast League. 

WAR NEWS: Kaiser joins his army 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and is now said 
to have a million men in action 
along the French and Belgian fron- 
tier * * * (Ujnimportant naval 
engagements in North Sea and 
elsewhere, the net result of which, 
so far as could be learned, was one 
German submarine sunk * * * 
Junction of French, British and 
Belgian armies effected in Belgium 

* *- GreatMbattie reported in 
progress north of Liege, but no de- 
tails available *. * * Austrians 
bombard Antivari, Montenegran 
seaport. 

ELSEWHERE: #£4Mexican factions 
still quibble over terms of occupa: 
tion of capital by Carranza * * 
Hope for early adjournment of con- 
gress disappears, because of pos- 
sible necessity for emergency ses: 
sion on account of European war. 

Monday, August 10 

HEREABOUTS: Abolition of switch- 
ing charges by railways goes into 
effect * * * County arranges to 
take up $500,000 state highway 
bonds to build road through Tehon 
Pass to Bakersfield and asks for 


THE GRAPHIC 


road through Moat throu nis ropes 2 Seco or San 
Gabriel canyon, or both * *™ 
New Broadway Department Store 
opens. 

WAR NEWS: Close formation of 
German infantry criticized as sul- 
cidal, but Kaiser’s artillery praised 
* * * Nations acknowledge offer 
of good offices of American gov- 
ernment, but none accepts * x 
Servian capital still holds out 
aeaiist Austria ~*~ ©* * English 
cruisers capture liners Kronprinz 
Wilhelm and Cap Ortegal, the lat: 
ter carrying $5, 000,000 * * 
Canadian ports closed to weet 
commerce * * * Orders received 
establishing neutrality of Port of 
Los Angeles. 


ELSEWHERE: Funeral of Mrs. Wil- 
BON Tghield eee apt: Breder- 
icks makes strong impression in 
Oakland “) 9 + bre lisit ant lori- 
ties use war as a pretext for reliev- 
ing their embarrassment and re- 
lease militant suffragettes * * * 
Lionel Carden reports anarchy in 
Mexico City, but without details, 
and is believed to mean that his 
friends the federals are departing 
wt. «oan «© Kramersco —tairewill 
open Jebruary 20, as originally an- 
nounced. 


Tuesday, August 11 


MHEREABOUTS: United States en- 
gineers of the rivers and harbors 
bureau inspect and admire harbor, 
and will recommend expenditures 
* %* * Supervisors to take city 
school bonds to the amount of 
$600,000 * * * Pasadena chiet of 
fire department censured officially 
for manner of conducting hight 
against Maryland Hotel * * 
Leach Cross gets decision over Joe 
Rivers in 20 rounds at Vernon. 


WAR NEWS: Germans fortifying 
position in France which they 
reached by crossing Belgian fron- 
fier * * * Engagements general 
from Switzerland to Holland * * * 
Reports of progress are chaotic 
and entirely fragmentary, their 
trend depending entirely upon 
whether they pass through German 
channels or those of the allies. 

ELSEWHERE: Regiment and a 
gunboat to enforce President Wil- 
son’s peace plan in Santo Domingo 
* * *« War stamp for liquors and 
similar articles suggested to make 
up deficit in government revenue on 
account of Wane  Loouiny 
proposed as to cause of sudden in- 
crease in prices of commodities 
in America when the European 
markets became closed on account 
of war * * * Senate passes reg- 
istry bill permitting President to 
admit foreign built ships * * * 
New Haven system to dissolve 
without contest * * * Peaceful 
transfer of government in Mexico 
is begun * * * France will have 
exhibit in San Francisco, in spite of 
war * * * Qhio defeats For- 
aker again. 


Wednesday, August 12 
HEREABOUTS: Municipal authori- 


ties to investigate sudden rise in 
prices of necessities * * * Mr. 
and Mrs. J. F. Sartori return from 
year’s trip abroad, just missing the 
war trouble “ee ™aae Pasadena 
annexes Linda Vista and San Rafael 
Heights. 

WAR NEWS: Ambassador Gerard 
said to have left German capital for 
Amsterdam, but reason is not ap- 
parent * * * Situation as be- 
tween the huge armies facing each 
other in Belgium seems unchanged, 
but heavy fighting is constant * * * 
Serious German losses on Russian 
frontier are reported * * ¥* Al- 
lies reported to have turned the 
German left wing with Belgian cav- 
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FACTION IS YOURS. 


THE CHICKERING IS THE CHOICE OF THE 
DISCRIMINATING V3 


Beautiful New Styles 
Uprights--- Grands 


--- Players 


Are here for your inspection. 


Your old piano accepted in part pay- 


ment. 


Catalog and particulars of our 
easy payment plan sent on request. 


Southern California Music Co. 
332-34 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


ban Diego 





alry * * * French reverses 
Alsace said to have been mere 
skirmishes of outposts, but as this 
is admitted in Paris the situation 
may be more serious * * * Eng- 
land declares war on Austria. 

ELSEWHERE: Bankers confer on 
plan to strengthen American finan- 
ces and at the same time settle in- 
ternational obligations™*.* * Car- 
ranza reported to have cut off Villa’s 
supplies of ammunition * * * 
International Harvester Company 
declared by federal court in St. Paul, 
to be monopoly, and it is ordered 
dissolved; case will go to supreme 
court. 


Thursday, August 13 


WAR NEWS: Censors tighten their 
hold upon news from the battlefield 
in Belgium and almost nothing can 
be learned of movements of the 
tremendous forces * * * French 
towns near Nancy are shelled by 
Germans * * * Great Britain 
announces the seas are saie for 
shipping, excepting North Sea. 

ELSEWHERE: President Wilson 
asks Attorney General McReynolds 
if there is a law which can be in- 
voked against artificial increase in 
phicés  *- *. =" Biiyvetor Davis 
tennis cup begins in New York. 


Byron M. Marble’s Candidacy 


In advocating the nomination for 
judge of the superior court of Byron 


M. Marble, a supporter draws attention 
to the fact that so much interest is 
taken in the election of legislative and 
executive officials that the judicial 
branch is likely to be left to chance, 
and continues: “The importance of 
the judicial branch should not be over- 
looked, as there it is the rights as 
between individuals as well as those 
between the individual and the state 


Riverside 





Ventura 


in|are adjudicated. Being the safeguard 


of our rights, careful consideration 
should be given as to whom we place 
in the positions of such trust as 
judges of our courts. Intelligence, 
ability, integrity, deep study, expe- 
rience and patience to hear and to de- 
cide impartially, should be at least 
some of the qualities possessed by 
those to whom are intrusted the offices 
of judge.” 

It is such qualities as these that Mr. 
Marble’s sttpporters believe he pos- 
sesses. He was born in Poughkeep- 
sie in 1858, admitted to the bar in 
1882 and practiced law in both his 
native city and New York. He came 
to Los Angeles in 1889 and for four 
years was legal advisor of the board 
of supervisors, under District Attor- 
neys Frank P. Kelly and James Mc- 
Lachlan. Since then he has engaged 
in Private law practice, part of the 
time in the firm of Marble & Phipps, 
and latterly alone. 


Mr. Marble was asked to run for 
the superior court by a committee of 
attorneys who had known him for 
many years, and he is vouched for by 
a campaign committee which com- 
prise such well known men as Major 
John T. Jones, C. W. Pendleton, 
Thomas C. Murphy, Simon Maier and 
Nathan Siegel. 


As to the Militants 


Do the militants in England really 
desire votes for women, or are they 


deliberately trying to make a settle- 
ment impossible, in order that they 
may have continued opportunities for 
personal advertisement and notoriety? 
The most fanatical enemy of the 
cause could not have devised more 
suitable measures to alienate the pub- 
lic and bring the very name of the 
movement into contempt. A _ sorry, 
squalid business.—The Forum. 





ONSIDER now the vaudeville 


act, upon what slight hasis it of- 
ten exists, nor through any desire to 
disparage vaudeville, but as an index 
to human character and how eager 
men are to laugh and applaud, given 
but the most slender excuse. The 
Orpheum this week, for example, of- 
fers the following acts: one based 
upon the prevalent general renais- 
sance of blondes; one upon the ability 
of a man to shiver grotesquely; one 
upon an attractive personality with- 
out distinctive or specific talent; one 
upon a hazy tradition of the charms 
of a former star; one upon a falsetto 


behind had said to his wife, just be- 
fore Trixie appeared, “Now get ready 
to laugh—she’s got them all beaten a 
mile.” Naturally, being a critic, I re- 
sented this advance information, even 
though it was not intended for me, 
and stiffened my analytical faculties 


who only grated. The man in the seat 


assertion of the enthusiastic admirer. 
In ten seconds I, with the remainder 
of the house, had forgotten every- 
thing excepting this remarkable wom- 
an and the great need to laugh. Sure- 
ly, this was no attraction built upon 
a negligible foundation. The secret is 


al order that I might disprove the 
| 


Trixie Friganza—Orpheum 


voice and a talent for playing ragtime; 
one upon nimble feet; one upon the 
fact that intelligent quadrupeds can 
be taught to do hesitatingly and clum- 
sily, certain totally uninteresting 
feats; and the last—but there’s the 
rub. Who can say upon what is based 
the entertaining genius of Trixie Fra- 
ganza? It is not her appearance, 
though she is extremely attractive, 
in spite of her attempts to disguise 
the fact, or make little of it. It is 
not her singing, for her voice is long 
since a memory, and not even a de- 
lusion to herself. It is not her free 
and easy way, for there have been 
many just as free and possibly easier, 


simple yet rare. Trixie Friganza is 
a woman with a sense of humor! No? 
Yes! And thrice yes!!! It is not the 
only case extant. History records 
several, but it is given to few persons 
in any generation to have personal 
knowledge thereof, to which they. 
could take their Bible oaths. By a 
serise of humor I do not mean the ca- 
pacity to understand humorous lines 
written for them by other persons, 
and transmit these words to the aud- 
ience in such manner that they who 
hear will also see the point. That is 
the same sense of humor as is pos- 
sessed by the phonograph or the 
printing press. 


The sense of humor 
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MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, August 16 


HeNIRY ICKOLIKIER 


Supported by the Burbank Co. Will Offer for the First Time on 


Any Stage Louis K. Anspacher’s 


Comedy Drama, 


‘NaS SON’? 


Regular Burbank Prices: Nights 25c, 50c and 75c. Matinees 25 and 50c 
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Broadway bet. 6th & 7th 
Home 10477, Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATRE 


Hendrix-Belle Isle Co. 
Fun in School 
Standard Bros. 

Wonderful Hand Balancing 
Cooper & Ricardo 
All kinds of fun 
Lillie Jewell’s Manikins 
American Newsbays Quartet 
Maryl & Rita 
La Danse Duello 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
CHRYSTAL HERNE & CO. in “Dora” By Julie Herne 


CLARIS & VERDI 
Italian Comedians 

PRINCE LAI MON KIM 
Chinese Tenor 

BRNETTE ASORIA & CO. 
Society and Cyclonic Dances 


CORRADINI'S MENAGERIE 


Zebras, Elephants, Horses, Dogs 


BURNS & FULTON 


Dancers; Late “Tik Tok Man” 


d MELODY MAIDS & MAN 


Mirth and Melody 


Last week, TRIXIE FRIGANZA “Always a Joy” 
Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. Hearst-Selig News Views. 


luvery night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 
Saturday and Sunday Matinees, Night prices. 


Boxes 5c. 


MILLER’S THEATRE 


DAIIMY, 10-25-50c. 


Junction Ninth Spring 
and Main Street 


Now showing the big Klaw and Erlanger preduction 
“MAN’S ENEMY” 
and the tremendously funny two reel comedy 
AW ILL 
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which does not create is barren and 
void; it may join in the gaiety of 
nations but not add thereto. Trixie 
I*riganzas humor is creative, and al- 
most illumined a few pale and sickly 
jests she was required to read for the 
benefit of the ‘Hassayamps who at- 
tended the theater in a body Monday 
evening. Almost, I said; those things 
which sound so funny when roared 
across a dinner table after an hilarious 
picnic day, how sad they are when 
led into the pitiless light of the gleam- 
ing electrics. But let that pass. No 
one can blame Trixie Friganza for 
it, and it was well meant. For the 
remainder, the holdovers provided 
the least amount of boredom. Any- 
one who cannot get seventy-five cents 
worth of pleasure out of Trixie Iri- 
ganza’s act would better stay away 
from the Orpheum; in fact, better 
not go to the theater at all, any kind, 
any place, any time. B 


Do You Believe in Fairies? 


Modern drama is not the theme of 
these few remarks, nor any other sort 
of uplift. For the moment we are 
unconcerned with the progress of the 
race or social problems. If there 
must be a label, let it be just this— 
“Sweetness and light”—for these are 
the attributes of childhood and the 
land where there are fairies. Spread 
out upon a slope of the hills at Eagle 
Rock is a delighted spot known as 
Goraky, and here, certain evenings 
this week, the trees and bushes gave 
forth luminous colors, and spread a 
bright mystery about. A tall banana 
palm in particular, blossomed mar- 
vellously, like a fabled tree of the 
“Never Never Never Land” in the 
days that were always yesterday. And 
into this charmed circle came little 
babes, and little girls, and little wom- 
en, all frolicking, gay, unconscious of 
themselves. The heavy odor of a 
trumpet flower came down the night 
upon those who watched, the touch of 
lotus to rob mere grown-ups of their 
last hold upon material things, and the 
fairies ruled. 

For if the fearsome old witch who 


was so cruel to little Hansel and 
Gretel, had left them alone, and ap- 
proached the folk who were seated 
around, waved her portentous stick 
and mumbled one of her curses, every 
last one of us would have fled shriek- 
ing to the hills; ashamed to adinit that 
the spell was not upon us if for no 
other reason. And the little imps! 
Half a dozen of them, little darlings 
that should have been abed and asleep 
hours before, dropping their snakes 
and spiders into the magic gruel (one 
of them, I learned, chewed her spider 
nearly to bits before it came her turn, 
but it was only a toy spider), quite 
stole away the last bit of work-a-day 
sense any of us had left, and glad we 
were to get rid of it. Then when the 
woes of Hansel and Gretel were end- 
ed by the daring but beneficent mur- 
der accomplished so nimbly by little 
Gretel, there came a troop of other 
folk, a bit older in their speech and 
their ways, but the same age in their 
spirit of youth and the lore that is 
lost in too many lives. There was a 
prince who loved and a princess who 
loved, and the good fairy and the bad 
witch, and a Jot of court folk and 
musicians, and they all lived happily 
ever after. 

These things are what the Ellen 
Galpin Players are doing in a series 
of engagements in the country round 
about, wherever there are places that 
afford the out-of-doors setting needed, 
and whose owners have that apprecia- 
tion of beauty necessary to inspire 
them to take a chance on a pet pansy 
bed being accidentally trodden upon 
in the dark, and throw open their 
grounds to jthese real players. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Loomis gave the use 
of their beautiful place, Goraky, at 
Eagle Rock this week, and there are 
other engagements to follow. There 
will be a performance at the Foy 
30me at San Rafael Heights next 
week, with later dates elsewhere. 

Miss Galpin is proving herself a 
Zenius at stage direction and inven- 
tion of scenic effects. Invention is 
the word, moreover, for no set rules 
can be made to apply to out of doors 
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conditions. Yott must take the trees 
and shrubbery as you find them, and 
atrange your lights to suit. It 1s not 
too much to say that the atmosphere 
of fairyland could not have been more 
truly maintained by a collaboration of 
Gordon Craig, Max Reinhardt, and 
David Belasco, than it was in the lit- 
tle scene on the Loomis lawn.  Fol- 
lowing was the cast of characters for 
“Hansel and Gretel”: Hansei, Claire 
Hart Niles; Gretel, Jeanette Colwell; 
The Mother, Helen Eddy; The Witch, 
Rowena Wescott; Imp, Marjorie 
Maughlin; other imps, Mary Stewart, 
Jean Lowe, Helen Ducker, Katherite 
Lowe; Story Teller, Miss Ellen Gal- 
pin. In “Minon-Minette” the players 
were: Jeanette Colwell, Bertha Wil- 
cox, Helen Eddy, Mildred Mason, Arri 
Rottman, Claire Hart Niles, Miriam 
Woodward, Margaret Loomis, Ellen 
Galpin, Dorothy Kirkland, Thelma 
Stanton, Ruth Morgan, Mignon Stock- 
man, Rowena Wescott, Marjorie 
Maughlin, Helen Ducker. 


Animal Stars at Pantages 


Those perennial favorites, Little 
Hip and Napoleon, hold forth again 
at Pantages’ this week, and as usual 
are the headliners. Little Hip is 
growing into a big fellow, his tusks 
are quite imposing this season, but he 
is as attractive and docile’ as ever. 
But Napoleon is the bright, particular 
star. He is the one tamed wild crea- 
ture that one can feel confident would 
much rather be showing off on the 
stage in front ot an audience, than 
back in his native jungle. This crea- 
ture’s actions and expressions are hu- 
man to the point of wuncanniness. 
Barnes and Barron have a melange 
of back-and-forth talk that takes well. 
The long, angular one of the pair is 
a show in himself. The Alpha Troupe 
of hooprollers put over a few new 
enes and Galoway and Roberts in “A 
Coontown Wrangle”’ keep the audi- 
ence in a good humor with their 
bickering, though the woman of the 
team will have no throat left at all in 
a few years if she persists in talking 
at her present awiul pitch. The Gal- 
larini Four, billed as a “Phenomenal 
Musical Novelty,” are neither phe- 
nomenal nor novel, but interesting 
none the less, particularly the young- 
ster of the troupe, a lad of about nine 
or ten, who has more than the usual 
vaudeville intelligence. Maud Daniel 
in “Twenty-five Minutes of Fra Dia- 
volo” does not appear, but in her place 
an unnamed young woman who sings 
a few songs inoffensively. The Pan- 
tageoscope with a comedy by the 
favorite Keystone company, and the 
orchestra fill out a good bill. 


Kolker in New Play 


Beginning with the Sunday mati- 
nee, the Burbank stock company will 
present, for the first time on any 
stage, ‘His Son,” a comedy-drama by 
Louis Anspacher, with Henry Kolker 
in the leading role. Dr. Anspacher is 
a noted educator. lecturer and play- 
wright of New York and is regarded 
as a skilled technician of the stage. 
“His Son” is the story of an old Ger- 
man who, under American conditions, 
insists that his son must have all the 
advantages of education and refine- 
ment that the father failed to receive. 
fn looking so closely after the inter- 
ests of the son, he overlooks the best 
interests of his daughter. The son 
turns out to be a lovable scapegrace, 
but the play is announced as having 
a broad element of comedy and ro- 
mance with big situations and a re- 
markably entertaining story. Henry 
Kolker will appear in the lead role, 
that of the father, during the run of 
the play here. The cast will include 
Donald Bowles, Frances Slosson, Lil- 
lian Elliott, Thomas McLarnie, Bea- 
trice Nichols, H. S. Duffield, Wini- 
fred Bryson, George Rand, James K. 


THE GRAPHIC 


An elaborate production of a distinct- 
ly Morosco type is planned for the 
new play. 


Miss Herne at Orpheum 


Chrystal Herne, well known not 
only as a leading woman of parts and 
popularity, but also as the daughter 
of a celebrated father, James A. 
Herne, who made ‘Hearts of Oak” 
famous a generation ago, will top 
the Orpheum bill opening Monday 
afternoon, Aug. 17, in a sketch by her 
sister, Julie, entitled “Dora.” The 
combination of the talents of these 
two sisters is unique; not only is 
Julie a writer, but she has had a not- 
able stage career. Clark & Verdi, 
who impersonate the new type in 
American stage progress, the Italtan, 
will depict two classes, the newly ar- 
rived, whose profound ignorance is 
pitifully funny, and the “wise” one 
who has been in America as much as 
three months, knows it all, and im- 
parts the necessary knowledge to his 
friend just over. Prince Lai Mon 
Kim is a Chinese tenor singer. He 
gives not only a series of classic and 
popular numbers, but has rendered 








Ruth Roland, in Film at Miller’s 


into Chinese some of the well known 
“rags’ of the day. Mlle. Asoria, a 
prima ballerina, with two clever as- 
sistants, will give a series of ball room 
dances, varied with some of the more 
cyclonic steps. Trixie Friganza, the 
most popular comedienne the Or- 
pheum has ever presented, remains 
another week, as well as Corradini’s 
finely trained animals. Burns & Ful- 
ton, in their dancing turn, and the 
Melody Maids remain. 


Fun at Pantages 


Comedy reigns in the coming Pan- 
tages show. The Hendrix-Belle Isle 
combination has a school act that 1s 
different from any of the comedies 
that have popularized that class of 
vaudeville offering. Seven boys and 
girls supply the songs, music and 
dances. One of the best hand bal- 
ancing acts ever seen on the Pan- 
tages stage will be the offering of the 
Standard Bros. Their especial bril- 
liancy appears in flying leaps of the 
top-mounter from a trampoline to the 
hands and shoulders of the under- 
stander. Cooper and Ricardo, a man 
and a woman, have a crosshre com- 
edy in straight and “wop” characters. 
Little Jewell and her Manikins return 
io please the big and little children. 
An amusing addition to the act is a 
base-ball stunt. The American News- 
boys have new comedy and new 
songs. They have been at Pantages 
before, and the quartette is un- 
changed. Meryl and Rita, two San 
Francisco girls who made their de- 
but two weeks ago at the Pantages in 





NEW YORK PLAY GOSSIP 


NEW YORK, August 8. In the 
history of the local stage there has 
never before been a year when the 
first week in August witnessed the 
opening of a new play. But that 
is the record this week has set. 
Throughout the remainder of the 
month premieres are announced in 
sich numbers that Labor Day, the 
traditional opening of the season, will 
find many playhouses running full 
bDilastee, Lhe  Phird Party, . a-tagee 
of English extraction, was Monday 
night’s contribution to the young sea- 
son. Joselyn Brandon and Frederick 
Arthur are the authors of the orig- 
inal, while Mark Swan prepared the 
version that is used in the Shubert 
Theatre. The farce has already been 
performed with some success in this 
country, having been given a prelim- 
inary season in Chicago last spring. 
The English locale of the piece has 
been retained, the first scene being 
laid in the private dining room of a 
London restaurant. Hither an estim- 
able M. P. has repaired with a noted 
dancer for supper; the official chap- 
eron being absent, a young society 
man has offered to take his place. 
When the wife of the M. P. appears 
unexpectedly the volunteer chaperon 
is introduced as the husband of the 
dancer, which does not help matters 
later when he meets his fiancee at a 
house party in the country, to which 
the hospitable wife has invited them. 
The event was notable chiefly for the 
excellent acting. The newspaper re- 
views were uniformly good. 


For Friday night in the Republic, 
A. H. Woods announced Douglas 
Fairbanks in a comedy by Byron On- 
ley and Emil Nyitray entitled “He 
Comes Up Smiling.” These authors 
collaborated in “The Typhoon.” The 
genial young man of the new com- 
edy, played by Mr. Fairbanks, is the 
son of a minister. ITJe is not so wild 
as ministers’ sons are reputed to be, 
but the love of life is strong in his 
veins and he seeks the open road in 
search of adventure. How he is mis- 
taken for the son of the Cotton King, 
how he woos the daughter of that in- 
dividual’s rival and saves the Cotton 
King’s fortune, at the same time win- 
ning one for himself, are among the 
amusing episodes. It is said the life 
Or theestam and of lis» father-in-law, 


ber of the program, ‘The feature of 
their act is “La Danse Duello,” a 
spectacular finale. 


“My Friend From India” in Film 


“Man’s Enemy,” the three reel 
dramatic success produced by Klaw 
and Erlanger, is the feature that ts 
attracting much attention at Miller’s 
Theater this week. This production 
is magnificently presented by an all- 
star cast including Lillian Gish and 
Vivian Prescott. The story is force- 
ful, dramatic and pleasing and was in- 
spired by Shakespeare’s line “Oh, that 
men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains.” 
The laughing hit of the bill is the two 
reel comedy ‘Willie, or a Chappie in 
Chaps,” and judging from the roars 
of laughter that has greeted every 
appearance of this picture on the 
screen it is destined to be the talk 
of the town before the week is out. 
Mary Ricktord ana lienry Woaliiar 
are delightful in the remantic drama 
“Love Among the Roses” and the 
favorite comedians Ruth Roland and 
Marshall WNeilan are gaining new 
friends with “Don’t Monkey with the 
Buzz-Saw.”’ Monday comes the fam- 
ous comedy, “My Friend From India.” 
The cast includes the original Wal- 
ter E, Perkins in the role of A. Keene 
Shaver. 


Applebee and Franklyn Underwood.! San Francisco, furnish the sixth num-| Daniel J. Sully, once known as the 


“Cotton King” of Wall Street, have 
been drawn upon for incidents. This 
premiere has been postponed. 


For the coming week there are two 
more openings. One is at the Ca- 
sino, Monday evening, August 10, 
when “The Dancing Duchess,” a Vi- 
ennese musical comedy, is to be pre- 
sented, and the other at the Play- 
house the following evening, when 
“Sylvia Runs Away,” a comedy, is to 
see the light for the first time. This 
makes the schedule of the New York 
theaters at present, as follows, show- 
ing five pieces so popular that they 
have gone clear through the summer 
without interruption: 

CASINO: “The Dancing Duchess,” 
first week. 

WOHAN’S: “Ritty  ilfackay 2 
Scotch comedy by Catherine Chts- 
holn Cushing; thirty-one weeks. 

HUDSON: “The Dummy,” by 
Harvey J. O'Higgins and, ‘Harriet 
Ford, authors of “The Argyle Case”; 
eighteen weeks. 

LONGACRE: “A Pair of Sixes,” 
farce- comedy, by Edward Peple; 
twenty-one weeks. 

PLAYH@@Us ©: 
Away”; first week. 

SHUBERT: “The Third Party”; 
two weeks. 

THIR PYSNIN THe Se oe 
Many Cooks,” by Frank Craven; 
twenty-six weeks. 

NEW AMSTERDAM: “The Fol- 
lies of 1914’; thirteen weeks. 

WINTERGARDEN: “The Pass- 


ing Show of 1914’; nine weeks. 


“Sylvia Runs 
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Hudson Theater, at Union Hill, ts 
now the sole stock theater in and 
about the Metropolitan District. The 
Crescent Theater, in Brooklyn, has 
long been the “standby” for lovers of 
good stock productions, but that has 
faded from view and the Hudson has 
the field entirely alone. This has 
been due in a large measure to the 
excellent company installed here, of 
which Susanne Jackson is the leading 
woman, This week they are giving 
so excellent a performance of “Fine 
Feathers’ that local playgoers, who 
took no special interest in the play 
when originally produced, have found 
it a pleasure to go over and see Miss 
Jackson and her associates. Notwith- 
standing the theater is in New Jersey, 
there have been many brave enough 
to risk the bourne whence comes the 
historic mosqtito. 


Adgie's lions are the new headlin- 
ers at the Palace Theater. Lew Dock- 
stader has a new stump speech, “Ted- 
Gy. ariel ig Poeliterés,” “ia the «course 
of which he discourses on the River 
of Doubt and the man-eating minnow. 
Joan Sawyer presents a new dance 
with Bennie Dixon called “Death and 
the Maiden,” which is in sharp con- 
trast to her ballroom stepping. The 
stage settings are a la Reinhardt. The 
Palace has installed news fickers in 
both the women’s and men’s retiring 
rooms, and has engaged Fred Ward 
to read war bulletins from the stage 
between acts. At Hammerstein’s is 
Arthur’s latest find, exploited as “The 
Girl From the Farm,” Viva Ethelia. 
She is a soprano with the phenomenal 
range of C above high C, and accom- 
plishes a triple trill. She comes from 
Poseyville, Ia., and has never had any 
professional experience, so they say. 


Management of the Strand Theatre 
announces that it has arranged with 
the Kinografen Film Company of 
Copenhagen by cable to take war pic- 
tures in Europe to be exhibited at the 
Strand. The first pictures of this se- 
ties were taken Friday off the coast 
of Norway near Kap Stat, where a 
British squadron is at anchor. 
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Let cynics, pessimists and those 
who will, laugh at Danny Cupid and 
boast or bewail that his day 1s over; 
that as champion arrow-shooter of 
the world, he is a “has-been”: that 
his aim is faulty or he has lost zest 
in the game. Master Cupid is not a 
braggart, and his conquests are slyly 
and subtly wrought, but if there is a 
confirmation even of one-half the ru- 
mors of betrothals heard within the 
last fortnight, then must it be ack- 
nowledged by his defamers that the 
little love-god is strictly “on the 
job.” Summer time is Cupid’s open 
Season, when he earnestly stalks his 
game, and displays his prowess as a 
mighty archer. It is seldom until! the 
fall season that this wily little hunts- 
man begins to tell of his successes— 
—even then it usually is someone else 
who tells, This week comes rumor, 
of a betrothal, that soon, when the 
formal announcement is made, will be 
a “tid-bit’ for the tea-tables. and 
clubs, frequented by the society folk, 
The young man, exceedingly fortun- 
ate, if the rumor is true—is promi- 
nently identified in professional cir- 
cles, and also is popular socially, 
while his attractive young fiancee is 
one of the most charming girls in the 
younger set. The announcement, 
when made, will probably not come 
as a surprise, however, for the young 
physician’s devoted attention has been 
marked for several months. 


Miss Marguerite Rimpau, daughter 
of Mrs. Rosa Belle Rimpau of 1540 
St. Andrews place, was married Wed- 
nesday afternoon to Mr. Joseph 
Lewis Mayers, the ceremony being 
performed at the family home in the 
Presence of relatives and intimate 
friends. Rev. Father Clifford of St 
Thomas’ church officiated. During 
the reading of the service the bridal 
couple stood before an altar banked 
with white carnations, sweet peas and 
asters. An aisle to the altar was 
formed of potted bay trees, and over 
head was suspended a large wedding 
bell of the white blossoms. The 
bride was given into the keeping of 
the groom by her brother, Mr. Wal- 
lace Rimpau. She wore a beautiful 
gown of heavy ivory-satin, made with 
a long court train and trimmed with 
chantilly face. Her bridal veil was 
arranged in the Juliet cap effect and 
she carried an arm bouquet of lilies of 
the valley. Her only ornament was a 
pendant of diamonds, which was 
worn by her mother on her wedding 
day, thirty-five years ago. Miss Rose 
Belle Rimpau, sister of the bride, was 
maid of honor. She was attired in a 
pretty gown of shell pink charmeuse, 
trimmed in seed pearls, and carried a 
shower of Cecil Brunner roses. Mr, 
Donald Keller assisted the bride- 
groom as best man. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, a buffet supper 
was served in the dining room, which 
was artistically decorated with quan. 
tities of pink blossoms and ferns, with 
tiny electric lights hidden midst the 
flowers. Mr. and Mrs. Mayers left 
later for Santa Barbara for a fort. 
night’s stay. Upon their return they 
will be at home at 1540 St. Andrews 
Place. The bride’s family is one of 
the oldest in the city, having been 
prominently identified with the early 
history of Southern California. An 
interesting feature of the wedding 
Wednesday was the presence of 
the bride’s great-great-grandmother, 
great-grandmother, grandmother and 
mother. 


Among the enjoyable social and lit- 
erary affairs of the summer season, 


one of the most delightful was the 
entertainment given Monday evening 
by Mr. and Mrs. William K. Thomp- 
son at their home, 507 West Adanis 
Street. Guests included about forty 
friends of the host and hostess who 
are particularly interested in literary 
and dramatic art. Miss Grace Noe, 
a talented young reader who recently 
came to Los Angeles from Chicago, 
fave several readings and piano se. 
lections were rendered by Master 
Dorsey Whittington. The home was 
artistically decorated with Shasta dai- 
sies, dahlias and lilies. Mrs. Duncan 
Draper of Lexington poured coffee. 
while Mrs. Wesley Clark presided 
over the chocolate urn. The guest 
list included Mr. and Mrs. Hancock 
Banning, Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Clark, 


Miss Inez Clark, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. | 


Earl, Mrs. Duncan Draper, Dr. and 
Mrs. West Hughes, Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter Lindley, Miss Dorothy Lind- 
lepue IMre “and aMitew Frank Thoinas 
Miss Anita Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. 
LC. HH. Sharp, Mr. and Mrs. Seaver, 
Jr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Orbison, Dr. 
John R. Haynes, Dr. and Mrs. Shel- 
ley Tolhurst, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Coleman, Mr. Wayland Smith. Mrs. 
Margaret Woodward, Mr. Wilbert 
Parker, Mayor T. H. Dudley of Santa 
Monica, Mrs. James Soutter Porter 
Mrs. Walter Trask, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sumner Hunt, Miss Louise Hunt, 
Mrs. Fielding J. Stilson, Miss Olive 
Waring, Miss Annie Ward, Mrs. 
White, Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby 
Rodman, Mrs. G. Wiley Wells, Mr. 
and Mrs.Maris of St. Louis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman Macbeth and Messrs. 
Alfred Allen, Keck, George Cole and 
Horace Boynton. 


Miss Dorothy Foster, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarendon Atwood Fos- 
ter, after a visit here as a guest at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Phillips 
of Berkeley square, has returned to 
Pacific Grove, where her parents are 
occtipying their summer home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Phillips with their daughter, 
Miss Lucile Phillips, had intended to 
leave about August 20 for Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., where Miss Phillips 
will enter Vassar this fall, However. 
with the recent announcement of 
Miss Foster’s betrothal and approach- 
ing marriage to Mr. Howard Scott 
Dudley, they have changed their plans 
and will remain over until after the 
wedding, which is to take place at the 
{ittle chapel of St, Mary’s-by-the-Se4 
at Pacific Grove, August 25. A faw 
days prior to that date, Mr. and M-3 
Phillips and Miss Phillips will motor 
to Pacific Grove. where they will be 
the guests of Dr. and Mrs. Foster 
«ntil after the nuptials. 


Miss Edythe Runyan, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Runyan of the 
Bryson apartments, left Tuesday for 
San Francisco, where she will join 
Miss Dorothy Farmer. Together the 
two young women will motor to Lake 
Tahoe for a month’s outing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Henry Ox- 
nam, Jr. of Bear Valley, are enjoy- 
ing a short stay at the home of Mtr. 
Oxnam’s parents on Cambridge street. 


Mrs. George Wilshire of Fourth 
aventte has closed her home for the 
remainder of the season, and will en- 
joy a sojourn at her summer cottage 
at Redondo Beach. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Baer of 626 Kenmore ave- 
hue, of the betrothal of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Mildred Baer to Mr. Joel 
William Kaufman of San Francisco. 
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Broadway 
and Third 


/T6 is 


Ami-F’rench Underwear; 


An American-F'rench Lingerie! 


A. new kind of under-muslin-lingerie wear that 
combines the fineness and quality of American- 
made fabrics and the daintiness of French em- 


broideries. 


Gowns, combinations, cor- 


set covers, 


chemises---ex- 


quisitely dainty---and dur- 


able. 
surprisingly 
ordinary undermuslins. 


Inexpensive, 


Ami-F rench--- New lingerie 
underwear at Robinson’s 


Broadway and 
Third 


The wedding will take place August 
23 at the home of the bride's parents, 
and owing to a recent bereavement 
in Mr. Kaufman’s family the cere- 
mony will be extremely simple in its 
appointments. 


Miss Margaret Boyle, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur S. Boyle of 438 
St. Andrews Place, returned home re- 
cently from Stanford’ University, 
where she took a special course of 
study this summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Milner of 7 
Berkeley Square, acompanied by the 
latter’s brother, Mr. Reese Llewellyn, 
are enjoying a motoring trip to the 
Yosemite. They plan to be away 
about ten days. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rutledge 
Rowett, the latter formerly Miss Dor- 
othy Parkinson, have returned from 
their wedding trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and are now in their new 
home at 608 New Hampshire street. 
Mrs. Rowett is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Parkinson of 600 St. 
Paul Avenue. The latter plan to pass 
the remainder of the summer at their 
ranch home in San Dimas canyon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rowett wil probably en- 
joy several week-ends with them 
there. 


Dr. and Mrs. Willis E. Hutchason, 
with their son, Mr. Lowell Hutchason. 
have returned from a trip to San Di- 
ego, where they motored with friends. 
Mr. Lowell Hutchason will leave Au- 
gust 20 for the east, where he will en- 
ter the University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Cary and 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Claire Cary 
of Budlong avenue, will leave Los 
Angeles the latter part of September 
for Milwaukee, where Miss Cary will 
be married October 15 to Mr. Rob- 
ert B. Petley, a young business man 
of that city. Miss Cary only recently 
returned from a three months’ visit 
in Milwaukee, being acocmpanied 
west by her cousin, Mr. J, Cary Run- 
dle," who is a guest at the home 


too--- 
so---less than 


Mr. and Mrs. Cary also have 
guest their son-in-law and 
Ralph 


here. 
as their 
step-daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyeson of San Bernardino. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Valentine and 
daughters, the Misses Jean and Claire 
Valentine of 916 South Alvarado 
Street, are expectedm@to, Gelman soon 
from their summer vacation trip to 
Camp Nelson, a pretty mountain re- 
sort in the Sierra Nevadas, about 
forty miles east of Porterville. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter McClelland, 
with their attractive daughter, Miss 


| Willie McClelland, have closed their 


home on Wilshire boulevard, and have 
taken apartments at the Bryson per- 
manently. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank A. Williams 
of 307 Westminister avenue are re- 
ceiving felicitations upon the arrival 
of a little daughter to whom they 
have given the name of Virginia 
Blanche Williams. Mrs. Williams will 
be remembered as Miss Blanche Ford. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Unruh of Ar- 
cadia, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wright 
and little danghter, Virginia, of Elden 
avenue, and Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Thayer of North Berendo street, mo- 
tored to the Modjeska ranch, “Forest 
of Arden,” where they passed the last 
week-end, 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph F. Huntsberger 
have returned from their wedding trip 
to the Yellowstone and Alaska, and 
after August 25 they will be at home 
to their friends at 122 North Ram- 
part boulevard pending the completion 
of their own home at 440 Lucerne 
boulevard. Mrs, Huntsberger before 
her marriage was Miss Aileen Staub. 
With her husband, she passed this 
week at Hermosa Beach, where they 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
M. Staub. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Kenny and 
their son, Robert W. Kenny, Jr.e8on 
West Washington street, have gone 
to San Francisco. They shipped their 
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automobile to that point and from 
there plan to motor into Northern 
California. They will be away sev- 
eral months. 


Lieutenant General and Mrs. Adna 
R. Chaffee are now cozily settled in 
their new home, the Count Jaro von 
Schmidt residence, in Chester place. 
Their daughter, Mrs. John Hastings 
Howard, is still visiting with them, 
but plans to leave for Douglas, Ari- 
zona, as soon as her husband, Lieu- 
tenant Howard, is released from serv- 
ice on the Mexican border. Lieuten- 
ant Howard has beet: made quarter- 
master of the Ninth cavalry. Lieu- 
tenant General and Mrs. Chaffee’s 
other son-in-law, Captain Hamilton, 
has also been made a quartermaster 
recently, and with Mrs. Hamilton has 
left Manila for Iloilo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Forest Q. Stanton 
who have been passing the summer at 
Hermosa Beach, will return to the 
city within a few weeks and will be 
guests at the home of Mr. Stanton’s 
parents at 448 Andrews boulevard, 
pending the completion of their own 
new home. Miss Virginia Walsh, the 
charming daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank E. Walsh, has been passing a 
week or two at Hermosa Beach as 
the guest of Mrs. Stanton. 


In compliment to Mrs. Reginald 
Lloyd-Jones, formerly Miss Emma 
Conroy, who with her husband is 
visiting here, Mrs. Stanley Guthrie en- 
tertained Wednesday with an informal 
luncheon. The affair was daintily ap- 
pointed and guests included members 
of the younger set, in which Mrs. 
Lioyd-Jones was popular, prior to her 
marriage and departure for the east 
and Europe. Mr. and Mrs. Llioyd- 
Jones are guests at the home of the 
latter’s mother and sister, Mrs. J. F. 
Conroy and Mrs. Bri Conroy Kelly, 
on Scarff street. 


Several friends were entertained 
Monday evening by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ezra T. Stimson at an enjoyable din- 
ner party in the garden grill of their 
home on West Adams street. Guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Holli- 
day, Mr. and Mrs. Willard Stimson, 
Major and Mrs. John T. Jones, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank M. Kelsey, Dr. and 
Mrs. Herman Janss, Mrs. M. E. Moore 
and Mr. F. T. Griffith. 


Mrs. William Jones of West Twen- 
ty-third street, accompanied by her 
young son, William Jones Jr., left 
Wednesday morning for an eastern 
trip of three months. They will visit 
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dinner Thursday evening at her home 
on Boyle avenue. Dinner was served 
in the summer house which was illum- 
inated with many miniature Japanese 
lanterns. The guests included Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Workman, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Workman Jr., Dry cand 
Mrs. Arnold Burkelman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Whipple, Mr. and Mrs. P. J. 
McGarry, Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Masson, Mrs. Louis Grant, Miss 
Eloise Forman, Miss Gertrude Kober- 
man, Mrs. Joseph Scott, the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Deeney, S. J., Mr. Frank O. 
Jenal and Mr. Boyle Workman. 


Mr. and Mrs. James H. Sheridan of 
South St. Andrews place have as their 
cuest, Miss Helen Crennan of Wash- 
ington, D, C., who has come west af- 
ter a visit in Denver with her uncle, 
Judge James A. Teller. Miss Cren- 
nan also 1s a niece of the late Henry 
M. Teller, senator from Colorado and 
former secretary of the interior in 
President Arthur’s administration. At- 
ter a visit of several weeks here, Miss 
Crennan will enjoy a month’s stay in 
San Francisco, later returning to her 
home in Washington. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Fleming, 
the Misses Margaret and Louise Flem- 
ing and Major and Mrs. John T. 
Jones, left Wednesday for the north, 
planning to stay several weeks at 
Tahoe, including a visit to San Fran- 
cisco, before their return. 


Class Gives Maeterlinck Play 


Class in dramatic art at the Cum- 
nock Summer School produced Maur- 
ice Maeterlinck’s unique interpreta- 
tion of the eternal triangle, “Angla- 
vaine and Selysette”’ at Cumnock Hall, 
Friday night. The performance was 
Staged by Miss Willamene Wilkes in 
the new method which makes the 
background of each scene reflect the 
Spiritual atmosphere of the scene rath- 
er than its literal location. Lack of 
time prevents an extended review of 
the work of the players this week. 
Miss Dora Haller as Meleander, Miss 
Miriam Woodward as Aglavaine, Miss 
Florence Willard as Selysette, Miss 
Marion Helm as Meligrane, and Miss 
Ramona Bower as little Yssaline were 
the participants. 


Picking on Our Harold 

How strange it is that we generally 
fail to do justice to our contempor- 
aries, says Michael Monahan, the 
sage of Norwalk (Conn.) in the Phoe. 
nix. I have never seen or read a novel 
by one Harold Bell Wright, yet an ad- 
vertisement in “Everybody’s” tells me 


friends in Chicago and in Pittsburg! that his works are in the hands ot 


they will be guests at the home of| thirty million people! 


Mrs. Jones’ mother, Mrs. Belle Davis. 
Before their return they will visit 
various places in the New England 
states. 


Mrs. Charles E. Lamb of 1406 West 
Tenth street will leave the first of the 
week for Sonoma valley, where she 
will be a guest of her brother, Mr. 
Otto R. Rufus, at his picturesque 
ranch home near Sonoma City. Mrs. 
Lamb is the daughter of Major Rufus, 
who settled in Sonoma valley in the 


early forties, and raised the bear flag 
there in 1846. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willetts J. Hole have 
returned from a pleasant camping trip 
in the Big Pine Forest, near Chico. 
They also made the trip to Mount 
Lassen, which is about twenty-five 
miles away, and were away for a fort- 
night. 


Mrs. Walter Harrison Fisher of 
3043 Wilshire boulevard, with her two 
daughters, Mrs. Clyde Scott Yerge 
and Miss Ruth Fisher, received their 
friends informally at their home Fri- 
day afternoon from 2 until 5 o’clock. 


In honor of Rev. Frederic Sieden- 
burg, S. J., who has been giving a 
course of twelve lectures here on so- 
cial questions, Miss Mary Workman, 
president of the Bronson House Set- 
tlement Association, entertained at 


He has only 
one rival in point of circulation—the 
postage stamp. Needless to add that 
this fortunate writer, whom a third of 
the American people clasp to their 
bosom, is entirely guiltless of literary 


merit. 


Fruit Preserved by an Expert 
Readers of the Graphic desirous of 
having their fresh fruit preserving 
done by an expert are invited to call 
for Mrs. Eva Sheets, F-2150, who will 
undertake the work at the homes of 
the applicants, charging a reasonable 
sum, by the hour, for her proficiency. 
She will do all the work and guar- 
antee satisfactory results—(Adyv.) 


THE PACIFIC 
AAA 
Agency 


House Cleaning and Gardening Department 
Removed to 445 South Olive St. 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


Japanese Employment 








For 


Sale 


ttractive Home 
At 3002 La Salle Ave., Cor. 30th St. 


Eight rooms, hardwood floors, furnace, 
large closets, porch lavatory, garage, shrub- 


bery, lawn, trees, Lot 50x150. 


For invesrment purposes. 


At rear of lot, 


adjoining wide alley, 2-Story flat building 
could be erected, facing 30th Street. 


Price $7200---Terms to Suit 


Apply 114 East 4th St., Care The Graphic 


si7-325 SMM 313-322 
SO. BROADWAY “Saggey SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT GO. 


New Sills 
$1.00 Yard 


Roman Stripe Taffetas, and 
Plaid Taffetas, are in high favor. 


Print Warp Taffetas are also 
meeting preferment. 


The designs and colorings are 
extremely attractive. 


Ze-incha..pl.00 aod 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif, 
June 19, 1914. 

NWon-coal. 021188 

NOTICE is hereby given that Harry 
Aaron Scott, whose post-office address 
is 323 E. 5th Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the llth day of Decem- 
ber, 1913, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 021188, to 
purchase the SW% NEY, Section 13, 
Township 1 &., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated 
at $50.00 and the land $50.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
rent on the 8th day of September, 1914, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 8. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, Calif., at 11:00 
A. M 


Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate a 
contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office. alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 
~Aug 30} FRANK BUREN, Register, 


CITATION 


In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of 
Los Angeles. 

In the Matter of the Estate of Mar- 
garet Asbury, Deceased. 

The People of the State of California 

To Wallace Irven Brooks, Adminis- 
trator of the above entitled estate— 

By order of this Court you are here- 
by cited and required to appear before 
the Judge of this Court in the Court 
House in the County of Los Angeles, 
State of California, at the Court Room 
of Department No. 2 on Thursday, the 
10th day of September, 1914, at 2 o’clock 
P. M. of that day, then and there to 
show cause, if any you have, why 
your letters of administration should 
not be revoked. You are also hereby 
cited to appear at the same time and 
place and make your account and re- 
port of your care and administration 
of said estate, and you are notified that 
by order of this Court your powers as 
administrator have been suspended un- 
til this matter can be heard, according 
‘sh the petition of A. B. Shaw, Jr... on 

e. 

WITNESS, the Hon. Lewis R. Works, 
Judge of the Superior Court of the 
County of Los Angeles, with the seal 
of said Court affixed, this 13th day of 
August, 1914. 

(Seal) 

Attest: H. J. LELANDE, Clerk. 


By H. H. Doyle, Deputy. 


CERTIFICATE OF BUSINESS 
FICTITIOUS FIRM NAME 


The undersigned hereby certifies that 
he is conducting an Advertising and 
Publishing business at No. 114 East 
Fourth Street, on the Southeast corner 
of Fourth and Main Streets, in the City 
of Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, 
State of California, under the fictitious 
name of “Los Angeles Graphic.” That 
he is the sole owner of said business, 
and that his residence is 169 Franklin 
Street, Pasadena, California. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and Seal, this Tenth day 
of August, 1914. 

(Seal) SAMUEL TRAVERS CLOVER. 

State of California, County of Los 
Angeles, ss. 

On this Tenth day of August in the 
year One Thousand Nine Hundred 
Fourteen A. D., before me, Horace 
Donnell, a Notary Public in and for 
said County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, residing therein, duly com- 
missioned and sworn, personally ap- 
peared Samuel Travers Clover, person- 
ally known to me to be the person 
whose name is subscribed to the with- 
in instrument, and acknowledged to me 
that he executed the same. 

In Witness Whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and affixed my official 
seal, the day and year in this certifi- 
cate first above written. 

(Seal) HORACE DONNELL, 
Notary Public, in and for the County of 

Los Angeles, State of California. 

(Aug. 29] 











By W. Francis Gates 

Newspaper editorial writers just 
now are racking their brains for ar- 
guments to show that the European 
war will not affect American interests 
adversely; and especially on the Pa- 
cific coast that it will almost make 
times better, in spite of the prospéc- 
tive high prices of foodstuffs. Not to 
enter into an economic argument 
there is one great good that will come 
out of the war that, so far, none seems 
to have noticed. And that is that the 
ten or twenty thousand unprepared 
American students that flock to Eu- 
Tope each year will have, perforce, 
to “stop at home.” The American 
student long has been the laughing 
stock of the European musicians, in 
spite of the few eminent examples of 
vocal possibilities that have made 
good. The grasping European teach- 
ers have covered their smiles with 
one hand—and extended the other 
with an expectant palm upward. They 
take the money of “the American 
fools” and repay them with flattery 
—not with instruction, as a general 
thing. 


Perhaps, fifty per cent of the per- 
sons who go to Europe have not ex- 
hausted the possibilities of musical in- 
struction in their own states. Per- 
haps, not one-tenth of them have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of New York 
or Boston. Perhaps, not one-twen- 
tieth have talent enough to warrant 
the assumption of a public career. Is 
it any wonder that the Europeans 
chortle with glee at the easy pick- 
ings? And is it any wonder that they 
come to have a contemptuous attitude 
toward American musicians? The 
better class of teachers and musical] 
journals on the other side deplore 
this flood of unprepared or illy-pre- 
pared students as much as we do. For 
instance, a recent number of the Lon- 
don Musical News says, “Unless 
American students have exceptional 
talent, they had better stop at home. 
They can get all the instruction they 
need there.” And by exceptional tal- 
ent is meant that unusual gift or 
rather combination of gifts which lifts 
one far above the average, the best 
half-dozen in a city the size of Los 
Angeles, for instance. And how many 
of them ever make a wider reputation 
than in their own city, when they re- 
turn? Marriage soon swallows up 
the feminine few and the drudgery of 
teaching’ the masculine. 


Now that our young people cannot 
go to Europe for a while, they will 
have a chance to explore the educa- 
tional possibilities of their own coun- 
try. They will find the average 
teacher here as good as the average 
in Europe. And they will find the 
best teachers in America—the dozen 
best in singing, for example—better 
instructors than the same number and 
class in Europe. They wil! find near- 
ly as good piano and violin instruction 
in this country and as good theoret- 
ical teaching. On the other hand, it 
is probable that Europe furnishes bet- 
ter opportunities for operatic coach- 
ing of high grade, and certainly, with 
the exception of the Metropolitan, 
better and cheaper opera. 


But nine-tenths of the number that 
go to Europe never reach the better 
teachers there. They get into the 
hands of worse teachers than they 
had in America, or worse than they 
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might have had here. They come 
back with false ideas of their own 
merits and soon fall with a heavy 
collapse, for the public no longer is 
dazed by the phrase “has been to 
Europe.” And it has come to know 
that pretty bad singers can buy an 
operatic debut in a little Italian town, 
and a piano recital may be given in 
Paris or Berlin and good notices ob- 
tained, if one has the ready cash suf- 
ficient. So the war will have at least 
one beneficial result. It will elimin- 
ate those who go to Europe largely 
for the name of it, and set to work 
with American teachers those who 
are seriously in earnest. And they 
may be surprised to learn how much 
these same American teachers are 
able te tell them. And the financial 
effect of keeping at home $2,000,000 
or $3,000,000 a year, which the Amer- 
ican students are said to spend in 
Europe per annum is not to be de- 
spised in an economic way. 


Management of the Symphony Or- 
chestra reports that its conductor, 
Adolf Tandler, has arrived in New 
York and will be in Los Angeles by 
the time this issue of The Graphic 
reaches its readers. This is good 
news, as all attendants on last year's 
symphony series will agree. The 
Graphic will join in the welcome Mr. 
Tandler will receive at the hands of 
alt local music lovers and will antici- 
pate a fine series of concerts for the 
coming season. 


There is no “slump” in Gamut Club 
dinner entertainments, even thougt 
it be summer and the officers are away 
with Fred Blanchard trying to break 
into—or is it out of——Russia and Len 
Behymer suffering from New York 
banquets. Will Chapin wielded the 
gavel and voiced felicitious introduc- 
tions for the several guests. The pro- 
gram was given by the following, in 
a more or less impromptu, but none 
the less enjoyable way: Alice Lehr, 
contralto, Eva Dungan, piano. Fred 
H. Wilson and Mr. and Mrs. Jas. 
Weber, thespians. Viola Ellis, New 
York contralto, Laurelle 
ist. Lucy Wolcott, vocalist and Ellen 
Beach Yaw as special guest. Mr. 
Chapin and Carl Bronson directed at- 
tention to the many artists in Europe 
called to bear arms and the club drank 
a toast to their bravery, each for his 
own country, At the close of the pro- 
gram “America” was sung by all, with 
the English later demanding “God 
Save the King” followed by a rous- 
ing “Wacht am Rhein” from the Ger- 
mans, of the club; and not to be out- 
done the French put out the “Mar- 
seillaise’—but all blended happily 
again in the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
The European differences do not en- 
gender any hard feelings in the many 
foreign-born members of the Gamut 


Club. 


Professional matinees are rather 
common in the theatrical world and, 
guleer as it may seem, these matinee 
performances generally take place in 
the afternoon. But it remains for 
Los Angeles to have the real article 
last week, and for the musical pro- 
fession; and being a real matin-ee, it 
took place in the morning. Viola 
Fllis, contralto, offered a compliment- 
ary recital to the musical profession 
at Symphony hall last Friday morning 
at eleven o’clock, and in spite of the 
unusual hour, the hall was filled by 





musicians anxious to hear the singer. 
As stated in The Graphic a month 
ago, Miss Ellis has all the essential 
qualities for a successful artistic ca- 
reer. Her voice is robust, but well 
modulated as to quantity; her range 
1s unusual, but not overworked at the 
extremes; and the quality has no 
blemish throughout her whole com- 
pass. Add.to this an unusually com- 
manding and pleasing stage presence 
—and what more would you, in a 
singer? If she so decides, Miss Ellis 
can step into the first rank of Los 
Angeles singers and hold her own. 
After the demonstrations of her abil- 
ity which she recently has given at 
the Gamut Club dinner, at this and 
other recitals it probably will be a 
question of which of the vocal so- 
ciéties will have her as an attraction 
at its first concert in the fall. At pres- 
ent I’m betting on the Ellis Club— 
and then all the Ellis boys will be 
claiming cousinship to the statuesque 
contralto. In her program, at Sym- 
phony hall, Miss Ellis used the fol- 
lowing songs: “Ozymandias,” (Nied- 
ermann); “Nur wer die Sensucht 
Kennt,” (Tschatkowsky); “Ich Grolle 
Nieht,’ (Schumann); “I’m  Wearin’ 
Awa’,” (Foote); “Little Silver Ring,” 
(Chaminade)? “Cry “of “Rachael,’ 
(Salter); “L’Es) Glareve @italpy: 
“Amour Viens Aider,” (Saint-Saens); 
and Victor Harris’ “Madrigal.” 


Word from Alfred Butler states that 
he and his party expected to leave 
Paris Aug. 8. It is to be hoped that 
nothing interfered with their plans 
and that by this time they are well 
started out of the danger zone. 


Another of the many Los Angelans 
in Europe is Ilorence Dillon, who has 
been singing in Milan under the stage 
name of Enrica Clay Dilli. She has 
been renewing old friendships in Mi- 
lan, where she has a large host of 
friends and admirers, she having been 
a favorite in the Italian opera houses 
for a good number of years. Miss 
Dillon is considering two offers, one 
of which would keep her in Italy and 
the other would bring her back to 
America. “With opera in English in 
its present state of progress, this 
singer should be invaluable because 
with all the Italian routine behind her 
she is an American with a beautiful 
and clear diction and enunciation,” 
says one writer. 


Evan Williams will be a welcome 
artist visitor next season for the rea- 
son that he sings all his programs in 
English, which is more of a test of 
his artistic worth than if he sang 
in Italian. Misses Steers and Coman 
of Portland, Ore., have secured him 
for a series of concerts commencing 
Nov. 2. He will open his San Fran- 
cisco concerts under the management 
of Will. Greenbaum, Nov. 15, remain- 
ing there the entire week and clos- 
ing in that territory with a recital on 
the afternoon of Nov. 22. From 
Nov. 23 until the middle of Decem- 
ber he will fill engagements in South- 
ern California under the management 
of L. E. Behymer. 


David Bispham sends his compli- 
ments to The Graphic concerning the 
notice given his appearance on the 
Orpheum stage in Los Angeels, sev- 
eral months ago. He also writes 
that he is trying Grace Freeby’s song, 
“O. Golden Sun,” and is much pleased 
with it. He adds it to his large rep- 
ertory of American songs. 


Grace Freeby, pianist, and Alfred 
Wallenstein, boy violoncellist, after a 
“try out” at Coney Island, New York, 
have been engaged for a two years’ 
tour of the Orpheum circuit, so their 
letters relate. They played a short 
engagement at the local Orpheum sev- 
eral months ago. At that time the un- 
usual abilities of the young ’cellist 
were remarked in The Graphic. 
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| Music and Musicians | 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, spectalties 
Vhohe 10082; Wilshire zxzz. 


ROLAND PAUL 


Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973. 
MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Publie En- 
gagements. Studio, 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 
WILLIAM TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res, 74487 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. EF. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers” 
Publishers and Distributors of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
FEiverything necessary to know in Singing. 
sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway. 234 South Hil! St. 


IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-2855 

Studio 806-7 Y. M. C. A. Blidge. 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bidg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home ¥5437 
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MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 


PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276. 916 S. Olive 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Bulilld- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD 

233 South Broadway 282 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bide. 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 


F-3516 


WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
624 S. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard), will 
open September 29 for its first year. 
Day pupils only. Courses of study the 
Same as in_best Eastern schools. New 
building. Out-door study. Music, Art, 
advanced work in Literature and Mod- 
ern Languages. 
Principal, MISS I. C. PIRRET, 

Curriculum on application. 

Telephone 556090. 


ee 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB RBUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete. apply to the 
manager. 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Selected Watercolors by American 
Painters—Museum Art Gallery 


By Everett C. Maxwell 


To my mind one of the most im- 
portant canvases in the remaining 
group of the Wymetal collection of 
works by the old masters is the 
sketch by Guido Reni called “As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin.” This 
small study painted on a gothic pan- 
el, was undoubtedly a sketch for a 
large altar-piece and is composed in 
a masterly manner. Saint Mary 1s 
being carried upward by the angels 
while the apostles stand amazed 
about the vacant tomb. The Wym- 
etal collection has recently been 
loaned to the art department of the 
Museum of History, Science, and Art 
at Exposition park and in addition to 
the Frank collection may he seen in 
Gallery F. Guido Reni was born at 
Calverzano, November 4, 1575. and 
died in Bologna, August 18, 1642. He 
was the son of Daniele Reni, a mu- 
sician. He studied art under Denis 
Calvert and afterward of the Car- 
racci. For a time he was the favor- 
ite pupil of Ludovico but he soon 
aroused so much jealousy that he 
was dismissed from the academy. 
After painting several years in Bo- 
logna, where his pictures excited 
much admiration, he went to Rome 
about 1608 with his fellow pupil, Fran- 
cesco Albani, and notwithstanding 
the opposition of Caravaggio and An- 
nibalo Carracci, then at work in the 
Palazzo Farnese, he soon won an hon- 
orable position. One of the most 
brilliant masters of this period and 
great for all times, this most eminent 
pupil of Carracci was gifted with a 
refined feeling for beauty, both in 
form and in grouping. In a freer 
period of art he would probably have 
attained the highest excellence. The 
progressive development of Guido was 
singular of its kind, for each period 
was marked by works of dissimilar 
style. Those of his earlier time have 
an imposing, almost violent charac- 
ter, grand noble figures, majestically 
arranged, and shadows, resembling 
the naturalistic. At a subsequent 
time this fondness for the powerful 
became moderated and a simpler and 
more natural style of imitation suc- 
ceeded. His works of a later period 
are of a pale silvery gray. Not many 
works of art are so well known and 
so much appreciated as his “Aurora.” 

ye * 


One of the most valuable canvases 
from the standpoint of art history 1s 
“The Holy Family” by Quentin 
Matsys. This is painted on an oak 
panel arched at the top. The Ma- 
donna and Child are in the fore- 
ground. St. Joseph approaches them 
from behind, while an angel descends 
on the group from above. A Dutch 
landscape is seen through a window 
in the background. Matsys was born 
in Antwerp before 1460 and _ died 
there between July 13 and September 
16, 1530. He belonged to the Flem- 
ish school, was a history, genre, and 
portrait painter, and was perhaps a 
pupil of Dierich Bouts. While the 
painters of the Van Eyck school had 
for the most part painted figures of 
small size, Matsys painted them of 
three-quarter life-size, or of full life- 
size, showing in his religoius sub- 
jects an intense and sometimes exag- 
gerated sentiment. His flesh tones 
are clear, his draperies harmonious 
in color, and his execution careful 


and elaborate. His style, which 
marks the close of the early Flemish 
school and ushers in a new period, 
is distinguished by more independ- 
ence of thought and greater artistic 
freedom than that of any previous 
painter in the Low Countries except- 
ing the Van Eycks. A number of his 
pictures, representing sacred subjects, 
exhibit with little beauty of form 
such delicacy of features and earnest- 
ness of expression, tenderness and 
clearness of coloring, and skillfulness 
of careful finish, as worthily recall the 
religious spirit of the middle ages, 
though at the very termination of 
them. 

School of Murillo is represented in 
the Wymetal collection by a delight- 
ful little canvas called “Girls with a 
Dog.” Murillo has always been one 
of the most popular painters, not in 
Spain alone. His works show great 
technical attainment without much 
style, and a strong feeling of ordi- 
fiatry swatire and for truthful or 
sentimental expression without always 
lofty beauty or ideal elevation. His 
subjects may be broadly divided into 
two great groups—the scenes trom 
low life, which were a new kind of 
experiment in Spanish art so far as 
the subjects of children were con- 
cerned, and the scriptural, legendary, 
and religious works. Works of the 
former class belong mostly to the 
earlier years of Murillo’s practice. In 
1658 Murillo undertook and consum- 
mated a task which had hitherto baf- 
fled all the artists of Spain and even 
royalty itself. This was the estab- 
lishing of a public academy of art. 

x kK x 

“Allegorical Portrait” by Domeni- 
chino is of interest chiefly because of 
its strict adherence to the rules that 
governed the classic schools. The 
head is strongly modeled and the 
rich, luminous color of the paint is 
no less attractive. Domenico Zam- 
pieri, called Domenchino. was born 
at Bologna, October 21, 1681, and died 
at Naples, April 15, 1641. He was 
one of the foremost painters of the 
Bolognese school. He was the only 
son of a shoemaker, was a pupil of 
Denis Calvaert, Guido, Albani, and 
the Carracci. Domenchino was rated 
in the fast century as second only to 
Raphael, but although surpassing 
most of his contemporaries by his 
genial feeling for nature, his great 
technical skill and also by the charm- 
ing simplicity of his style, he is not 
remarkable for the forces of his imag- 
inative faculty. While Domenchino 
is often cold and studied there 1s on 
the other hand a noble character of 
beauty and much grace in his pic- 
tures. 

An unusually fine canvas by an un- 
known painter is called “Study After 
I.ife,” representing a young girl, time 
of the French revolution. The lively 
frivolity of rococo with its freaks and 
fancies was no longer adapted to the 
boudoir of the age of the revolution 
which had been turned into the poet- 
ical council room. Women and girls 
cast aside their ordinary attire and 
put on straight falling draperies, dis- 
carded their high heeled shoes and 
bound sandals around their feet and 
tied their taeda (Greek_« knot. 
Dressed in white raiment without 
adornment, but decked in the virtue 
of simplicity, they appeared in the 
cabinet of the president in order to 
surrender their jewels for the salva- 








tion of their country, like those Rom- 
an matrons in the time of Camullus. 
In this sympathetic portrait (bust) 
we imeet a good specimen of the 
French art during the revolution, an 
art which, in aécomd with al ie 
phases of that epoch’s life, sought 
to reproduce the antique ideal. 
* Ok Ok 


Everyone is interested in the work 
of Titian and when an original can- 
not be obtained a copy is never to be 
scorned, unless, perchance, it be a bad 
copy. “The Death of St. Peter, Mar- 
tyr,’ the original burned in 1867, is 
seen ina fine old copy in Gallery D. 
Titian, or Tiziano, was born in 1477 
and died in 1576. He is entitled by 
the totality of his pictures to be 
called the greatest of all painters, for 
while others may have surpassed him 
in single qualities, none has equaled 
him in general mastery. Jn _ land- 
scape, as in figure painting, in sacred 
as in profane subjects, in ideal heads 
as itl portraits, in frescoes as in oils, 
he takes precedence, and whether we 
chiefly prize grace, tenderness, char- 
acter and dramatic power, or draw- 
ing and composition, texture, color 
and chiarosenio, we are sure to op- 
tain the highest satisfaction in study- 
ing his works. This is a very old 
and excellent copy of the original. 
The latter burned in the chapel of the 
Rosary in S. S. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Venice, Aug. 16, 1867, (wood), trans- 
ferred to canvas in Paris in 1799, 
arched at top 16 feet 8 inches by 16 
feet. The saint, wounded, lying pros- 
trate at the edge of a wood, the hired 
murderer grasping his mantle and 
bending over to strike the fatal blow 
with his sword, to the left the saints 
companion flying in terror, to the right 
in the distance the suborner of the 
murderer on horseback with a satellite 
hurrying from the scene, above two 
angels with the palm of martyrdom, 
background a mountain landscape. 
St. Peter, martyr, born in Verona 
about 1250, was director of the Jnqui- 
sition in Northern Italy under Greg- 
ory IX and Innocent [V, and perse- 
cuted the heretics of Milan with so 
much zeal that they assassinated him. 
This was one of the great master- 
pieces of the world. The dramatic 
power of the figures, the teffable 
charm of the descending angels, the 
grandeur of the fandscape back- 
ground, and the incomparable har- 
mony of tone can never be forgotten 
by those who were privileged to see 
it. It was painted in 1528-30 in com- 
petition with Palma Vecchio and Bor- 
denone, for the benefit of St. Peter, 
iit) andeplacede=Apritmes, 1530, 
over their altar in S, S. Giovanni ¢ 
Paolo, Venice; carried by the French 
to Paris, where it was transferred to 
canvas; returned to the church in 
1816, removed temporarily in 1867 dur- 
ing repairs in the church, to the 
Chapel of the Rosary, and burned 
there in the night of August 16 with 
other valuable pictures. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


July 15y9ue14. 

Non-Coal. 022926 

NOTICE is hereby given that Jerome 
EK. Stowell, whose post-office address is 
248 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the llth day of March, 1914, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, no. 022926, to purchase the 
NEY NW, N% NEM, SW NEY, 
Section 25, Township 1 SS. Range 18 
W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone there- 
on have been appraised, at $400.00, the 
stone estimated at $200.00 and the land 
$200.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the Ist 
day of October, 1914, before the Regis- 
ter and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, Calif., at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent its- 
gues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

ANK BUREN, Register. 

[Sept. 19] 


‘Safety 
First’ 


When alighting from 
a car always look and 
see if an automobile 
or other vehicle is ap- 
proaching. 


Los Angeles 
Railway 


P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angelean 





—— 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


GUY HE. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F-38856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% 8S. Spring 8t., Upstairs 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West Firat Bt. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8. Broad- 
way. Main 937: HOME Fs0s7 
SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 


| Art and Artists | 


INDSTEDT STUDIO 
St. Los Angeles 
Main 73838: A6615 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 
Summer Course— All branches taught. 
Special Rates. Est.-Inc. 1887. 
Phone 51657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. C. 


Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 89086: Gar. 876 





L 
617 So. Hill 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 24, 1914. 

011994. 


is hereby given that Ollie 
I. Dunean, of Calabases, California, 
who, on January 38, 1911, made home- 
stead entry, No. 011994, for Lot 4, Sec- 
tion 5, and Lot 1, Section 6, Township 
18, Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make final 
three-year Proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S Land Of- 
fice, Los Angeles, Calif., at 9:00 a. m.,, 
on the 8th day of September, 1914. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Posey 
Horton, Louie Olivera, Bessie Hedstrum, 
Tom Velarde, all of Calabases, Califor- 


nia. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
(Aug. 29) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


July 17, 1914. 

Non-Coal 015613 

NOTICE is hereby given that David 
J. Hallowell, of Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, who, on June 24, 1912, made home- 
stead entry, No. 0156138, for Lot 3, Sec. 
8 W% SW, Sec. 9, and NEY, NEY, 
Section 17, Township 1 S8S., Range 20 
W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final three-year 
Proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before the Register 
anda Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los An- 
geles, California, at 9:00 a. m., on the 
3rd day of September, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: 
Charles Farrow, Henry Richter, Frank 
Clert, Charles O. Montague, all of San- 
ta Monica, California. 

(Aug. 22) FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Non-coal. 
NOTICE 





There are few humorous novels 
written now. There are many hilar- 
ious ones, after the manner of the 
farce comedy, but how many that 
have in them the attributes of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, in which the gift 
of sensing that which is true in life 
and character is sure to bring smiles 
and tears in about equal parts “Flor- 
ian Mayr” is that rarity of rarities, a 
modern novel translated from a for- 
eign language, not beclogged by sex 
drivel or propaganda. Its author is 
Ernst, Baron von Wolzogen, and the 
excellence of the translation is due 
to the united efforts of Charles Har- 
vey Genung and Edward Breck. The 
novel takes its name from a young 
Pianist, an innocent youth of great 
physical bulk and almost Galahad na- 
ture. So attractive is this young man 
that it did not need the added induce- 
ment of a fine picture of Abbe Liszt 
as a foil, to interest the reader. The 
innocent youth antagonizes a brother 
musician, and the latter virtually 
drives him from Berlin. 

Florian’s capacity for making 
friends brings him into touch with 
Liszt at Weimar, and he becomes that 
master’s favorite, and a sort of watch- 
dog against the pests who took ad- 
vantage of the proverbial good nature 
of the old man. But the frankness 
and honesty of young Mayr contin- 
ually get him into difficulties, some 
pitiable, some funny, and all quite nat- 
ural. The charm of the book cannot 
be suggested in the least by a synop- 
SIS. “It issa truespicture of “La Vie de 
Boheme.” And Ilonka! Unscrup!- 
lous, dishonest, kindhearted, generous, 
unfaithtul Jlonka, who “plays like 
a little pig but has the fire of the 
devil”! She is the soul of the book 
after all, For it is in her the dwell- 
ers of the outside world must find the 
true answer to the question, “Where 
is Bohemia?” and that answer igo in 
the heart of men and women who love 
art and their fellow men so deeply 
that they know nothing of convention- 
ality and work-a-day morals.” 

Ifonka, with all her promiscuity, her 
cruel tricks, measttres up to life as a 
real woman, and it would be a fool- 
hardy critic who would say she is a 
Paper character. No man _ could 
have described such a woman without 
having known her. She is true—even 
more vitally true than the rather 
saintly Florian himself, and given half 
a chance she would have run away 
with the book, and it would have had 
to be called “Ilonka Badacs.’ Then 
the other pictures—the aristocrats 
trying to bask in the reflected light 
of genius, the composer in whom the 
creative spirit has run amok (and in 
him we can see anticipated vividly, 
Richard Strauss) and Liszt himself. 
They are all delightful. Between the 
smiles there come sobs over the 
struggle of the poor little Polish girl, 
fighting against consumption with all 
the ferocity of genius and ambition, 
the result foredoomed. If you would 
know of musicians, their joys and 
their sorrows, read “Florian Mayr,” or 
if, being a musician, you would know 
how you appear to others who see 
with understanding eyes, likewise 
consider Florian. He tells all that is 
good and all that is bad. (“Florian 
Mayr”. by Bxrnst’ Baron svon Wolz- 
Sen. Translated by Edward Breck 
and Charles Harvey Genung. B. W. 
Huebsch. Bullock’s.) Rees. 


Bananas and Civilization 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have begun ' 
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JOURNALISM 


Announcing a New Course im the 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF 
iE PRESSION 


With the opening of the fall semester, a course in 
Journalism will be offered, including a careful ex- 
position of all phases of the modern public press, 
as well as thorough practical drill] in newspaper and 


des) 
' Ee Vien, 


the publication of an ambitious series 
of important books under the gen- 
eral title, “The Romance of Big Bus- 
iness.” The first of these is “Con- 
quest of the Tropics” by Frederick 
Upham Davis in which three hundred 
and sixty pages of interesting text 
and no less interesting photographs 
are devoted almost exclusively to the 
humble banana. The history of this 
fruit is almost exclusively the history 
of the United Fruit Company, al- 
though that immense corporation with 
its great tracts of land, its railways, 
its ship lines, its hospitals and vil- 
lages, supplies only a little more than 
half of the bananas consumed in this 
COUTIT iS 


Contrary to the general idea, the 
banana in its marketable State, does 
not grow wild, but must be cultivated. 
Probably many persons had the idea 
that the importation of bananas 
meant simply sending a boat down to 
Central America, rowing up one of 
the picturesque streams, and severing 
the bunches as they hung convenient- 
ly down over the water. Not so. The 
banana has to be planted and coaxed 
much the same as the orange and the 
apple, and it is the way in which the 
United Fruit Company has brought 
self-respect to many communities in 
Central America and the Caribbean 
sea, by showing the people how to 
grow this fruit, and how to live de- 
cently and comfortably while doing 
so, that forms the theme of Mr. 
Adams’ book. It has been said that 
even the history of American business 
is romantic, a history of visions made 
to come true by reason of the deter- 
mination and strength of the men to 
whom these visions came. Certain- 
ly if Mr. Adams’ story is true, and 
his account is so circumstantial that 
there is no reason to doubt it, the 
banana has had a history as thrilling 
as a North Pole adventure. 


Nor is the book occupied altogether 
with the mere story of how a new 
article of food was introduced, and 
has become the cheapest staple Juxury 
in this country, but there are little 
journeys into the past, equally fascin- 
ating. It is interesting, for instance, 
to compare the idea of the conquest 
of the tropics of the days of George 
Washington, with those of today. The 
expedition upon Cartagena is a case 
in point, the motives and fate of 
which were such that no mention is 
made of it by the American histor- 
ians, although one of the leaders was 
a half brother of George Washington 
himself, from whom the Father of 
His Country inherited Mount Vernon. 
And Mount Vernon, Mr. Adams as- 
serts, was named by Lawrence Wash- 
ington after Admiral Vernon who 
commanded the sea forces in that ex- 
pedition. Assuredly, this first volume 
of the “Romance of Big Business” has 
brought out many interesting bits of 
obscure history, ancient and modern, 
and it promises well for the volumes 
yet to come. (“Conquest of the 
Tropics,” by Frederick Upham Ad- 
aims. Doubleday, Page & Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


In the August Magazines 

To Walter Lippman, writing in the 
August Forum, the woman's move- 
ment means progress toward coop- 
eration by homes whereby the incf- 
ficiency and wasted energy of those 
institutions will be remedied so as 
to give women opportunity for the 
exercise of their true functions in the 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
July 10, 1914. 

Non-coal. 03756 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guil- 
fermo Bojorquez, of Palma, California, 
who, on January 8, 1906, made home- 
stead entry No. 10979 Serial, No. 03756, 
for Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, Section 19, Town- 
ship 1S8., Range 16 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
final five-year Proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
Los Angeles, California, at 9:00 a. Tre 
on the 17th day of August, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Frank 
Fernandez, of R. F. D. No. 7, Box 578 
Los Angeles, Calif.: N. S. Guzman, of 
Palma, California; Dolores Trujillo, of 
Topango, California; F, Bojorquez 
of Palma, California. 

RANK BUREN, Register. 
(Aug. 15) 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


Estate of Hugh Montgomery Cowper, 
deceased. Notice is hereby given by 
the undersigned Margaret Cowper, Fix- 
ecutrix of the Estate of Hugh Mont- 
somery Cowper, deceased, to the Credi- 
tors of, and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased, to exhibit 
the same with the necessary vouchers. 
Within ten months after the first pub- 
lication of this notice to the said 
Executrix at the office of her attorney, 
John Beardsley at Rooms 336 to 339 
Title Insurance Building, northeast cor- 
ner of Fifth and Spring Streets, City of 
Los Angeles, in the County of Los An- 
geles, State of California. 
aereatcd this 27th day of July A. i Us 

14. 


MARGARET COWPER, 
Executrix of the Estate of Hugh Mont- 
fomery Cowper, Deceased. 
JOHN BEARDSLEY, 


336-339 Title Ins. Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Attorney for Executrix. (Aug. 22) 
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body social, and to those who trem- 
ble in fear for the home under such 
conditions he has a telling argument. 
The home, he points out, has survived 
the destructive attacks made upon it 
because it is deeply grounded in the 
needs of mankind; therefore, there is 
no reason to believe that construc- 
tive thought will undermine it. Close- 
ly allied with this article in the same 
magazine is “The New Motherhood,” 
by Florence Kiper, in which true se- 
lective maternity is preached. “The 
Abolition of Poverty” by Alfred Bish- 
op Mason 1s a plea for the single tax. 
Arthur Davison Ficke contributes a 
sequence of fifty-seven “Sonnets of a 
Portrait Painter,’ of an unusual flavor 
and quality, at times reaching impas- 
sioned flights. These are the high 
lights of the issue, which contains 
several fiction sketches, poems and 
other varied articles. The third in- 
stallment of Van Brooks’ “The World 
of H. G. Wells” deals with the social- 
ism of the noted novelist. 


One of the leading features of the 
Review of Reviews for August is an 
article by Arthur Farwell on the pa- 
geant and masque held at St. Louis 
in May. This is something Southern 
California, Pasadena and Los Angeles 
particularly, should read and inwardly 
digest. We fritter away thousands 
upon thousands of dollars upon trif- 
ling fiestas, tournaments of roses, and 
“weeks” of one sort and another, 
without doing anything except try to 
lift ourselves by our bootstraps. St. 
Louis engaged Thomas Wood Stevens 
and Percy MacKaye to write the book 
of a pageant which would express the 
spirit of that city, engaged an expert 
stage manager to produce the spec- 
tacle, and commissioned Frederick S. 
Converse to compose the music. 
What resulted, aside from being an 
artistic achievement of great worth, 
has been a topic of discussion in ev- 
ery journal dealing with current 
events, on this continent. Truly this 
is worth doing. 


“Are Plants Conscious?” is the 
question asked in the title of the lead- 
ing article of The Theosophical Path 
this month, and it is strongly argued 
that they are. But, after all, there is 
no real difference of opinion upon 
this point, excepting in a matter of 
terminology. Psychist and physicist 
alike agree upon the facts, which are 
the fundamentals of evolution. Haeck- 
el and Mrs. Tingley see precisely the 
same things, but call them different 
names. Still, the plant world offers 
many problems which never have 
been solved, for example: What is 
it that causes the young plant, just 
emerging from the seed, to develop 
certain cells into roots and others into 
leaves or stem, sending the one down- 
ward and the other upward, and just 
exactly what is the process which 
goes on at the point of division? Is 
this a nerve center or its correlevant? 
“The Treasure of the Orchard” by R. 
Machell is a delightful little fantasy. 
There is the usual array of articles on 
psychology and travel. 


Harpers for August contains, 
among many good things, Madame 
de Hegerman-Lindencione’s descrip- 
tion of a festival time in Berlin upon 
the occasion of the Kaiser's birthday 
in 1903. If history keeps on making 
at the present rate, stories like this 
will be historical records of things as 
remote as the Middle Ages, in the 
span of months instead of years. Is 
the Kaiser riding for a fall? If he 
falls one imagines it will be like 
Humpty Dumpty’s. Booth Tarking- 
ton begins a new novel entitled “The 
Turmoil.” It opens with a very com- 
mon American situation. A newly 
rich family, well intentioned, crude in 
mind and manners, imposes itself 
upon a neighborhood of decayed 
gentility. But within itself it holds 
the anomaly that always gives pause 
to sweeping denunciations. Babbs. 
the youngest son, is different. He has 
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nerves, and humor and does not get 
on with father. He is that sensitive 
atom that grows beyond its environ- 
ment, into the best and the future. 
Becomes the fine flower of all the 
earthliness that surrounds its develop- 
ment. It is the despair of the father 
usually, who wants his son to be a re- 
plica of himseli—but the hope _ of 
democracy. The story is written with 
fine feeling and keen sense of human- 
ity. Stories by well known writers 
make up the bulk of the contents of 
the issue which is called the mid-sum- 
mer fiction number. 


Notes of Bookland 


Small, Maynard & Co. will offer in 
the autumn a new novel by Ethel 
Sidgwick, whose notable artistic quali- 
tices and powers of characterization 
were made known to American read- 
ers in “Herself,” “Promise,” and “Le 
Gentleman.” Jt will be called “A 
Lady of Leisure.” Another fall pub- 
lication by this house will be a new 
story by Robert Alexander Wason, in 
which he will recount the doings of 
“Happy Hawkins in the Panhandle.” 


“Juvenile Courts and Probation,” by 
Bernard Flexner and Roger N. Bald- 
win, whose publication the Century 
Company has delayed for a month or 
more, is just out. Mr. Flexner sailed 
July 1 for England, where he will 
make a study of juvenile court condi- 
tions. 


W. Morgan Shuster, former treas- 
urer general of Persia, is preparing an 
account of “Recent American Dip- 
lomacy,” which the Century Company 
will publish in the autumn. In its 
story of our relations with Alexico 
the author will endeavor to make it 
cover all matters of importance up to 
the very minute of going to. press. 


Houghton Miiflin Company hope to 
bring out before long a revised edi- 
tion of Major P. M. Ashburn’s “Ele- 
ments of Military Hygiene,” upon 
which the author is now at work. 
But Major Ashburn is general inspec- 
tor of the health department and chief 
sanitary inspector of the canal zone 
and his duties leave him little time 
for literary work. 


“A Far Journey,” the autobiography 
of Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, pastor of 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
will be published in the fall by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


A new Sherlock Holmes novel, con- 
taining the great detective and his 
fiidus Achates, Dr. Watson, and a 
murder mystery, is among the good 
things which the George H. Doran 
Company will offer next fall. It will 
be called ‘The Valley of Fear.” 


The Macmillan Company have 
ready for immediate publication a 
new work by Sigmund Freud, whose 
“Interpretation of Jreams” aroused 
much discussion in this country last 
year. It will be called “The Psycho- 
Pathology of Everyday Life.’ This 
house will next week bring out Car- 
dinal Goodwin’s delayed work on 
“The Establishment of State Govern- 
ment in California,” dealing with 
California history from 1846 to 1850. 


Will Levington Comfort is passing 
the summer in the wilds of Ontario, 
where he is busy writing a series of 
humorous stories. 


Thomas Hardy celebrated his sev- 
enty-fourth birthday June 2 by serv- 
ing on the grand jury of the Dorset 
Assizes. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “Bluebeard” 
is being translated into French, not- 
withstanding its gay satirizing of mod- 
ern French music in the “Chorus of 
Headless Wives.” 


The American Sunday School Un- 
ion, Philadelphia, has just published 
“Herod’s Temple,” and the first vol- 
ume of a devotional commentary en- 
titled “Through the Bible Day by 
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Day,” which will be finally complete 
in six volumes. 


Among the early fall books on the 
list of DD. Appleton & Co. is the work 
on “Rural Credit,” by Myron T. Her- 
rick, ex-Ambassador to France, which 
was to have been published last 
spring. Its appearance was delayed 
as Mr. Herrick had not the time 
while under the stress of diplomatic 
duties to complete the manuscript. 
He has made an exhaustive study of 
the subject both in this country and 
in the various practical forms it has 
taken in Germany, France, Italy, and 
other European nations, and all these 
are presented and discussed. He also 
sets forth a constructive plan for the 
establishment of rural credit in the 
United States o na permanent basis. 


In his forthcoming novel, “The 
Vanished Messenger,” published by 
Lekle, Brown & Co., E. Phillips Op- 
penheim treats once more of inter- 
national intrigue. The story is cen- 
tered around the mysterious disap- 
pearance of a secret agent from the 
United States, on his way to attend a 
conference of the Powers upon the 
Continent. The circumstances con- 
nected with this disappearance are 
carefully and dramatically worked 
out, and Miles Fentolin, the Norfolk 
squire who is chiefly responsible for 
it, is a character quite unlike any 
other of the author’s creations. 


So careful a newspaper as the Lon- 
don Morning Post, in reviewing Zane 
Grey’s latest novel, “The Light of 
Western Stars,” begins three sen- 
tences thus: ‘Miss Grey is to be 
heartily congratulated. ... Miss Grey 
has shown us manhood... Miss Grey 
plunges us into the heart of life.” 
For a man on whose head there is a 
price in the Southwest, who has ex- 
plored the remote deserts and en- 
dured hardships in the tropics, this 
seems to be generous praise. “The 
Light of Western Stars” has been 
well reecived in England, however, 
where Mr. Gray’s previous novels 
were not so well known. 


Mitchell Kennerley will publish in 
October a new volume of “Poems” by 
Harry Kemp, who recently returned 
from a spectacular trip to England 


Beating Roosevelt to a Word 


“The relentless years,” observed the 
New York Evening Sun in a recent 
editorial, “go labunturing along...” 
Even so.—The Forum. 
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Such a situation as has existed in 
the financial world for the last two 
weeks would have been termed im- 
possible a month ago. That the en- 
tire nervous system of the world’s 
monetary activities could be paralyzed, 
without affecting to a greater extent 
Anance as a whole would have seemed 
unbelievable. The country has with- 
stood the shock with stotcal front, 
strengthened by precautionary meas- 
ures instituted by the national legis- 
lators. Almost, it might seem that 
the assertion that stock exchanges are 
not a necessity in the modern bust 
ness world had adequate proof in the 
present crisis, but it is to be remem- 
bered that without markets for. the 
sale of securities it wotuld prove ex- 
ceedingly difficult to finance any large 
undertakings. 

The most important local develop- 
ment has been the rescinding of Un- 
ion Oil dividend declaration of July 
.16. This was expected, in view of the 
effect which the war has had on the 
status of the deal, and also its likely 
influence on the company’s foreign 
. trade. The company’s directors have 
also granted an extension of time to 
the British syndicate until April 1, 
1915, in reference to the contract for 
the purchase of treasury stock. The 
letter issued to stockholders by the 
company states that the quick assets 
of the company now amount to $10,- 
000,000—of which about $1,000,000 is 
cash on hand and in banks—against 
$3,500,000 current liabilities. This in- 
Micates “that Union “is iam a strong 
financial position. Had the company 
paid the 2 per cent. dividend due Aug- 
ust 25, its cash reserve would have 
been reduced more than 60 per cent. 

There have been few developments 
in relation to the other local stocks. 
It is possible that the Maricopa 
Northern Oil Company may have to 
levy an assessment of 1 cent a share, 
as the company has been under con- 
siderable expense in drilling a well in 
Midway, and so far has not had stuc- 
cess. 

One of the most favorable features 
is the continued increase revealed in 
the bank clearings for the city. The 
average from week to week has been 
steadily improving of late, despite the 
fact that this is usually a dull time of 
the year, and the storm and stress in 
Europe. ——_. 
Stock and Bond Briefs 


Trade reports continue to be con- 
siderably mixed. The petroleum and 
copper lines are unquestionably suf- 
fering the most. The declaration of 
the former to he contraband of war 
has practically put a stop to the pur- 
chasing of crude oil except for domes 
tic consumption, and as there is a con- 
siderable curtailment in this respect, 
the oil industry is on about a 50 per 
cent. basis at present. Reports from 
many of the larger copper mining 
regions of the country show that cur- 
tailment of from 40 to 50 per cent. of 
normal production is being put into 
force. Jt is rumored that Amalga- 
mated Copper will reduce its dividend 
from 6 per cent. to 4 per cent. at the 
next period. 


Banks and Banking 


With the purpose of terminating the 
present deadlock in the money market 
and to enable trade and commerce to 
resume their normal courses, the gov- 
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ernment has agreed to guarantee the 
Bank of England from any loss it may 
incur in discounting bills of exchange 
of either home or foreign, banks on 
trade accepted prior to August 4. 
The Bank of England, therefore, an- 
nounces that it is prepared on the ap- 
Plication of the owners of any ap- 
Proved bill of exchange accepted be- 
fore that date to discount it at aly 
time before its due date at the bank 
rate and without recourse to such 
holder, and upon the bill maturing the 
bank will give the acceptor the oppor- 
tunity of postponing payment with in- 
terest at 2 per cent. over the bank 
rate. It also announces that the bank 


will be prepared to approve such bills} 


of exchange as customarily are dis- 
ccunted by it and also good trade bills 
and acceptances of such foreign or 
colonial firms or bank agencies as are 
established in Great Britain. 


Lists 
W.ELM. 


b=2180, -2238, -2234, 
4-354a 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 

Notice is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 406.52 
acres, within the Angeles National 
forest, California, will be Subject to 
settlement and entry under the provi- 
“Ions of the homestead laws of the 
United States and the act of June 11, 
1906 (34 Stat., 233), at the United States 
land office at Los Angeles, California, 
on October 15, 1914. Any settler who 
was actually and in good faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January 1, 1906, and has 
not abandoned same, has a preference 
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right to make a homestead entry for! 


the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of the 
persons mentioned below, who have a 
preference right subject to the prior 
right of any such settler, provided such 
settler or applicant is qualified to make 
homestead entry and the preference 
right is exercised prior to October ae 
1914, on which date the lands will be 
subiect to settlement and entry by any 
qualified person. The lands are as fol- 
lows: A tract of 96.52 acres within 
secswiol and 28, T. BiNw R- 8 W., de- 
Scribed by metes and bounds as fol- 
lows: Beginning at corner No. Decasell 
monument on the east side of Cold- 
water Creek, and approximately 15 
chains northwest from McLaughlin 
Cabin, extending thence S. 58° 30° W., 
3.27 chains; thence S. 67 40° Es) 34.18 
chains; thence S. 55° 30? Ee oe oe 
chains; thence N. 23° E., 10.69 chains; 
thence N. 27° W., 37.27 chains; thence 
Ny 505. 80° °W.. Toe chains, to corner 
No. i, the place of beginning, listed 
upon the application of D. W. McLaugh- 
lin, AZUSHmGalifOrnray LiSten-cT sO. meiiie 
iy of SE% of SWY, the E% of Whe 
of SEY of SW, the Wx of SW, of 
SwW%4, the W% of EY of Swi, of 
wey yess, 3, the 4 oft, of SE 4 of 
Sieve sec. 4, TT. 2M. RR. 1t Boe acres, 
the SW% SWY% SWy, Sec. 3, and the 
E% E% SEY% SE, Sec. 4, (20 acres), 
are listed to Eugene T. Oliver, P. O. 
Box 84, San Fernando, California: the 
NW% SW, SWY4, the WY EY 
SW SW, Sec 3 (20 acres) are 
listed to Miss Minnie Brohn, 6026 Echo 
Street, Los Angeles, California: List 
5-2233. The N% of NEY, the SEY of 
NEM ieSec. 21; the,.W% of NW%. of 
SEY, the E% of NEY of SW%, the 
SW%4 of NWY, See. 22: the SEY of 
NEY of NW%. the SWY% of NWY, of 
NEM, Sec.- 23, T. 3 N., R.-14 W.. 220 
acres, the SWY of NW of NEY, Sec. 
23 (10 acres) is listed to Flint CG. Stun- 
den, San Fernando, California: List 
9-2234. The E% of SWY% of NEY, Sec. 
18, T. 2.N., R. 13 W., 20 acres, the SEY 
of SW% of NEY, Sec. 18, (10 acres), 
is listed to Paul Heffieman, 3214 Eagle 
Street, Los Angeles, California: List 
5-2235. July 13-1914. 9D. KPARROTT, 
Acting Assistant Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 


Sup. Lists 5-778, -779, -788, -826, and 
-864 “K”’ W.E.M. 
4-354a 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 
Notice is hereby given that the lands 
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described below, embracing 13.82 acres, 
within the Santa Barbara National 
Forest, California, will be subject to 
settlement and entry under the provi- 
Sions of the homestead laws of the 
United States and the act of June 11, 
1906 (84 Stat., 233), at the United 
States land office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on October 15, 1914. Any shel = 
tler who was actually and in good faith 
claiming any of said lands for agricul- 
tural purposes prior to January 1, 1906, 
and has not abandoned same, has a 
preference right to make a homestead 
entry for the lands actually occupied. 
Said lands were listed upon the appli- 
cations of the persons mentioned below, 
who have a preference right subject to 
the prior right of any such settler, 
provided such settler or applicant is 
qualified to make homestead entry and 
the preference right is exercised prior 
to October 15, 1914, on whoch date the 
lands will be subject to settlement and 
entry by any qualified person. The 
lands are as follows: A strip 40 feet 
wide, containing 1.06 acres, excepting 
from List 5-778, within Sec. 11, T. 4 N., 
R. 13 W., S. B. M., described by metes 
and bounds, as follows: Beginning at 
a point 10 chains west of the southeast 
corner of the NW¥% of Sec. 11, extend- 
ing thence 20 feet on each side of a 
line running N. 21° E., 9 chains; thence 
N. 31° E., 2.67 chains; thence N. 51° 
ieee orechains, thence No Tien... 3.23 
chains to where the end of the strip 
closes on the boundary of List 5-778, 
listed upon the application of Fred W. 
Gross, Acton. California; Sup. List 
5-778. A strip 40 feet wide, containing 
3-09 acres, excepted from List 5-779, 
within Sec. 20, T. 4 N., R. 15 W., de- 
Scribed by metes and bounds, as fol- 
lows: Beginning at a point 20 feet 
north of the southeast corner of the 
NIEY% of SEX, Sec. 20, extending thence 
20 feet on each side of a line running 
N, 69° W., 15 chains; thence N. 59° W.., 
36 chains, to where the strip closes on 
the boundary of List 5-779, listed upon 
the application of Burrett Morrell, Sur- 
rey, California; Sup. List 5-779. A strip 
30 feet wide, containing 2.07 acres, ex- 
cepted from List 5-788, within Sec. 5, 
T. 4 N., R. 12 W., described by metes 
and bounds, as follows: Beginning at 
a point &.75 chains east of the north- 
west corner of the SH% of Sec. 5, ex- 
tending thence 15 feet on each side of a 
line running S. 9 chains; thence S, 43° 
45’ E., 9 chains; thence S. 30° 45’ E., 
oof Chains; thence S. 14° E., § chains; 
PieciGee as 27 ts F.. lh chains to the 
Place where the end of the strip closes 
on the boundary line of the tract listed 
under List 5-788, listed upon the ap- 
Plication of George J. Blum, Acton, 
Caitormia;s sup. List 5-788. A strip 40 
feet wide, containing 3.89 acres, ex- 
cepted from List 5-826, within Sec. 36, 
tao N., 1? W., deseribed by metes 
and bounds, as follows: Beginning at 
a point 20 feet east of the quarter cor- 
ner on the south line of Sec. 36, ex- 
tending thence 20 feet on each side of 
a line running N. 28.50 chains; thence 
N. 24° E., 35 chains to the place where 
the end of the strip closes on the 
boundary line of List 5-826, listed upon 
the application of Mrs. Anna R. Rose, 
Newhall, California; List Sup. 5-826. 
A strip 30 feet wide, containing 3.71 
acres, excepted from List 5-864, within 
Sec. 34, T. 5 N., R. 12 W., described by 
metes and bounds, as follows: Begin- 
ning at a point 8 chains west of quar- 
ter corner on south line of Sec. 34, ex- 
tending thence 15 feet on each side of 
a line running N. 5° E., 40.25 chains: to 
the place where the end of the strip 
closes on the boundary line of List 
5-864: Beginning again at a point 15 
feet east of the southwest corner of 
Sec. 34, extending thence 15 feet on 
each side of a line running N. 20 chains; 
thence, N.. 18° HE.) 21.30 Ghains, to the 
place where the end of the stiip closes 
on the boundary line of the tract listed 
under List 5-864, listed upon the apnli- 
cation of Eugene B. Hegyi, 1465 Logan 
Street, Los Angeles, California: List 
5-864, supplemental. July 18, 1914. D. 
K. PARROTT, Acting Assistant Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. 
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OFFICERS. 
W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. 8. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W.T S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus & Prof- 
its, $2,502,664; Deposits, $20,000,000. 


1. W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTLI Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. §. McKEE, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


A, J. WATERS, President. 

KE. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700,000. 
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Sup. Lists 5-841, -1143, -1342, and -1472 
Kae W ELM. 


4-354a, 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 


Notice is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 5.76 acres, 
within the Angeles Nationa] I*orest, 
Califoruia, will be subject to settle- 
ment and entry under the provisions 
of the homestead laws of the United 
states and the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stat., 233), at the United States land 
office at Los Angeles, California, on 
October 15, 1914. Any settler who was 
actually and in good: faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January 1, 1906, and has 
not abandoned same, has a preference 
right to make a homestead entry for 
the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of the 
persons mentioned below, who have a 
preference right subject to the prior 
right of any such settler, provided such 
settler or applicant is qualified to make 
homestead entry and the preference 
right is exercised prior to October iia; 
1914, on which date the lands will be 
subject to settlement and entry by any 
qualified person. The lands are as fol- 
lows: A strip of land 30 feet wide, 
containing 1.18 acres, excepted from 
Tist 5-841, described by metes and 
bounds, as follows: Beginning at a 
point 5 chains south of the northeast 
corner of Sec. 12, extending thence 15 
feet on each side of a line running N. 
85° W., 20.50 chains, to the place where 
the end of the strip closes on the 
boundary line of the tract listed, within 
Sec. 12:97. 3) Nig een i elise upon 
the application of Arthur Dunean, Ca- 
jon, California; List Sup. 5-841. <A strip 
of land 30 feet wide, containing 1.95 
acres, excepted from List 5-1143, within 
Sec. 24, T. 4 N, R. 9 W./ described by 
metes and bounds as follows: Begin- 
ning at a point 25 chains north of the 
Southwest corner of Sec. 24, extending 
thence 15 feet on each side of a line 
running S. 69° E.. 48 ehaiise: touthe 
place where the end of the strip clases 
on the boundary line of List 5-1143. 
listed upon the application of Charles 
A. Caldwell, Palmdale, California: Sup. 
List 5-1143. <A strip of land 33 feet 
wide, containing 2.50 acres, excepted 
from List 5-1342, within Sec. 17, T. 3 
N., R. 14 W., described by metes and 
bounds, as follows: Beginning at 2 
point 7.70 chains north of the south- 
east corner of the SWY, of NEY, Sec. 
17, extending thence 16% feet on each 
side of a line running S. 88° W.. 1.25 
chains, thence N. 58° W., 3.18 chains; 
thence N. 12° W., 3.55 chains; thence 
N. 26° E., 0.95 chains; thence N, 6° 
W., 1.18 chains; thence N. 69° W.. 1.86 
chains; thence S. 85° W., 1.59 chains; 
thence S. 53° W.. 4.05 chains thence S. 
81° W., 6.80 chains; thence N. 77° W., 
1.36 chains; thence N. 49° W.. 1.13 
chains; thence N. 66° W., 1.76 chains; 
thence N. 15° W., 2.80 chains; thence 
S. 83° W., 1.72 chains: thenee S. 65° 
W., 2.50 chains; thenee N, 87° W., 3.76 
chains; thence N. 36° W., 3.31 chains; 
thence N. 82° W., 1.90 chains: thence 
N. 32° W., 2.40 chains: thence N. 54° 
W., 3.20 chains, to the place where the 
end of the strip closes on the boundary 
line of List 5-1342, listed upon the ap- 
plication of William J. White, 1252 
East 45th Street, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; List 5-1842, Supplemental. A strip 
of land 33 feet wide. containing 0.13 of 
an acre, excepted from List 5-1472, 
within Sec. 17, T. 2 N., 13 W., de- 
scribed by metes and bounds, as fol- 
lows: Beginning at a point 2 chains 
east of the southwest corner of the 
NEY of NW%, Sec. 17, extending 
thence 16% feet on each side of a jine 
running S. 46° W., 2.60 chains, to the 
place where the end of the strip closes 
on the boundary line of the tract listed 
under List 5-1472, listed upon the ap- 
plication of H. I. Beauchamp, 452 North 
Virgil Avenue. Los Angeles, California, 
Sup. Uist 5-~1470— Jiuieei 8) 1914. Ir: 
PARROTT, Acting Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 





$25.00 


LAKE TAHOE 
and “Back” 


From Southern California Points 
West of and including Redlands 


ON SALE 
DAILY UNTIL OCTOBER 15 


Return Limit 
October 31, 1914 


Stopovers at Santa Barbara, Paso 
Robles, Hot Springs, Del Monte 
Junction, Santa Cruz, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Merced, Stockton, 


on all rail and Sacramento, Auburn and points 
Pullman __ tickets East. 
through Truckee. 


$5.00 SIDE TRIP 
from Truckee — 
Stopovers allowed 


An Ideal Resort Where You Can Find 
Anything from “Roughing It” to 
Luxury. 


Camps and Hotels Advantageously 


SUNSET Situated All Around the Lake. 


OGDEN & SHASTA 


ROUTES Fine Trout Fishing, Boating, Tramp- 


ing, Mountain Climbing, Hunting. 


There is no better place to spend 
your vacation, whether it be days, 
weeks or months. The altitude, 
clear, bracing mountain air and 
exercise, will give you an appe- 
tite and make you sleep and you 
will return to your work with 100 
per cent efficiency. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street 


—Phones— 
Home 10171—Main 8322 


Station, Fifth and Central Av. 


$108.50 
72.50 
- 60.00 
- 60.00 
" ouncil Blufis——60. 00_ 
75.10 


and others 


On sale certain days in June, 
July, August and September. 


= Ninety days return limit. 


\ \: \ Not to exceed Oct. 3], 1914. 


Siinne anita Fe City Office’ut 334 South 
Spring: ‘Strect any time day or night. 


7 7 Phone pe —_ 0537) 
—~H 


tk! ry jr 


FOR SALE 


Well improved, forty-acre ranch 


in limits of El Centro. 


Two 


houses on property which is all 


in alfalfa, fruit and flowers. 


Fully 


covered by water stock. Cement 
pool and pump for drinking water. 


Ready for Subdivision 
Price $25,000 


Address: Box W, Graphic Office, 


114 East Fourth Street, 


Angeles, Cal. 


os mat. at) 
Public 


Confidence 


The SECURITY is today the 
largest savings bank in the 
Southwest. 

A people’s confidence is the 
keynote of its enormous patron- 
age. 

Eighty-eight Thousand indi- 
viduals—One-tenth of All the 
Savings Bank Depositors in 
California—claim it as their 
banking home, testifying to the 


fact that the SECURITY pro- 
vides all that is to be desired in 
safety and service for the sav- 
ings depositor. Its age, strength, 
size, and reputation make it the 
logical bank for you. 

New account windows, Nos. 
25, 26, 27, 28, and 29. 


GCURIITY tRUsST 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 
Resources $46,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


Equitable Branch—tIst and Spring , 


Los 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


are now in order and your at- 
tention is invited to the greatly 
reduced round trip fares to 


EASTERN CITIES 


including many from Salt Lake 
City to the Atlantic coast. 
Good going on certain days in 
August and September, and for 
return until October 3lst. Then 
there are the Wonderlands 


YELLOWSTONE AND 
GLACIER PARKS 

which you should visit. Ask for 
a booklet about them, and full 
informaation at 601 So. Spring 


St., Los Angeles, or any other 
office of the 


Salt Lake Route 





Farnestness and Sincerity are important ele- 


ments in the character of an individual--- 
And in the development of the individuality 
of a business---Earnestness and Sincerity are 
essentials---if the business is to be grounded firm- 


ly upon that foundation of Permanency--- The 
Confidence of the Public. 


F,arnestness and Sincerity have to do with establishing---and_de- 
veloping---a policy--- 

E,arnestness and Sincerity had to do with the creation of the Bul- 
lock idea---which, simply expressed, is “The Satisfaction of Every 
Customer’. 

Earnestness and Sincerity have been responsible to a large degree 
for the building of this great, safe business on Broadway at 7th 
Street for every one to whom it can be of service. 

frarnestness and Sincerity have been active in the provision of 


these great quantities of values---that are so very, very unusual--- 
that are causing “The One Sale of the Year” to be probably the 
greatest sale ever held in the Southwest. 

E,arnestness and Sincerity have had to do with making Bullock’s 
Clearance so different---so big---so broad---so deep---that the 3rd 
week---(commencing Monday, August 17th) will be almost as 
important in its economy opportunities as the great first and sec- 
ond weeks have been. 

*(Quality---V alue---Service’---are the. watchwords of 
E.arnestness and Sincerity. It is time to Save at Bullock’s 


Now. 





